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In bringing this subject up to-night, it is not 
my intention to infer for one moment that I can 
put before you anything original, but from ex- 
perience I have realised that it ig difficult at times, 
especially in our earlier professional career, to 
feel conscientiously satisfied that one has given 
a correct opinion; especially is this so when the 
animal has been purchased for a big fee. The 
fact naturally works on one’s mind as to what 
would be the outcome, if one has passed, say, a 
whistler, sound? I therefore consider that it is 
only after some years of experience that one can 
altain that necessary confidence. Knowing all 
will be familiar with the subject, a profitable dis- 
cussion is bound to take place. It is this latter 
idea that induced me to select this subject. 

I have always considered that the recently 
qualified are not capable of examining horses, 
unless they have seen extensive practice in this 
particular branch, and therefore | deem a pupil- 
age to be absolutely essential. 

When examining the horse, be it hunter, ‘chaser 
or Shire, one should go into the stable box and 
have a_ superficial inspection—by oneself if 
possible; look for vices, namely, cribbing, wind- 
sucking, weaving, etc. 

Move the horse over for signs of stringhalt, 
shivering, etc., then have the horse brought out 
in hand and walk round at a few yards distance 
looking for any deformity, e.g., atrophy of 
shoulder muscles, capped elbows, fracture of the 
ilium, atrophy of the gluteals, capped hocks, etc., 
or any malformation which may be superficially 
apparent. 

Then, age the animal—if aged look both sides 
of the mouth—look to the molars particularly if 
the horse is in bad condition. Then run the hand 
over the poll from the near side—examine the 
throat for roaring operation, etec., glands; trachea 
for injury or tracheotomy. Now run the hand 
down the front of the fore limb over the knee, 
for scars of broken knees; over the shanks to 
the foot, feeling for ringbone—high or low— 
sidebones, etc. 

Next, commencing at the elbow, run the hand 
down the back of the limb, examining the sus- 
pensory ligament, tendons and sheaths, looking 
for windgalls, neurectomy, over - reaches, 
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sesamoiditis, ete. Whilst in this position take the 
limb up and run the thumb inside the back of the 
metacarpal for small and recent” splints——in 
recent splint trouble the animal will indicate sore- 
ness by one’s so doing. 

In the case of ringbone, high and low, one may 
find some malformation of hoof; this, no doubt, 
will have been notified during the earlier super- 
ficial inspection. With regard to. side-bones, 
feel carefully with the foot on the ground from 
front to heel, and if in doubt take up the foot and 
press with the thumb; this should convince you 
one way or another as to whether the condition 
is cartilaginous or an ossification. 

The foot should be carefully examined for 
dropped sole following laminitis, shelly or brittle 
condition, thin heels, thrush or canker. The 
shape of the hoof may block-like, small, 
narrow and contracted: comparison with the 
other hoof will quickly prove any malformation. 
Then examine hoof for sand-crack and false 
quarter. With regard to seedy toe, and corns, 
I consider these should be looked for carefully 
al the end of the examination, by having the 
shoes removed if not satisfied. This, | might add, 
is not always necessary. 

Now run the hand over the spine for saddle 
galls, “ jinked back ” or any inco-ordination: with 
slight pressure the animal will sink, in some cases 
to the ground, although in cases of anchylosis of 
the vertebra this will not occur. Then examine 
the trunk for fractured ribs, herniz, ete. 

Hinpquarters.—-Look for atrophy of the glu- 
teals, which often occurs as the result of old-stand- 
ing lameness, e.g., spavin, and fractured angle of 
the haunch. The stifle should be carefully exam- 
ined when moving, turning, etc.: feel for any ab- 
normality and compare stifles. Hock. Run the 
hand over the outside apd then the inside, feeling 
for bog spavin, and thoroughpin. 
Bone spavin will be found immediately below the 
tuberosity of the astragalus. In case of doubt, 
be careful to compare both hocks. Splints mostly 
form on the inside of the metatarsal bone, 
although they do occur on the outside—their 
position is very important. Then look for con- 
tusion caused by brushing; make a mental note 
of this when trotted. Pass the hand down the 
back of the hind limb, starting at the tail then 
the buttock (for fractured ischium) on to the cap 
of the hock, and the curb region. Continue as in 
fore limb. 

I prefer first to examine the near side, then 
the offside, this being optional. Then look to the 
tail, anus, ete., and whether docked: examine for 


melanoma. 
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GENITAL ORGANS.-In the case of a stallion, see 
that the testicles are down, and in a mare see 
that the mammary glands and teats are normal. 

Next walk the animal a few paces—afterwards 
trot about four miles per hour on level hard 
ground. Watch the animal on the turn for string- 
halt or shivering. Then turn both ways in his 
own ground—back down hill, ete. 

Winp. Have the horse lunged on some heavy- 
going ploughed field or strawyard. In the case 
of a rider, | prefer some nearly-finished arable 
land, or failing that a large field. Work him up 
until he is becoming tired, then figure-of-eight 
and short-circle him in slow paces. In the case 
of a very slight whistler | prefer this method to 
lunging—this no doubt is a matter of opinion, 
although it is particularly requested by most 
hunter dealers and keen riders to hounds that 
the veterinary surgeon should get on top, and 
some of us would seldom be asked to examine 
such an animal if we neglected this duty. One 
occasionally gets a whistler by reining one side 
and not the other; on a windy day one has to pay 
great attention when turning for wind, though 
it is mostly possible to obtain the assistance of 
a large hedge, wall, etc., as a shade. Now and 
again one finds that a horse moans when moving 
off at a walk: this fact, though possibly dis- 
turbing to the would-be purchaser, may be merely 
a habit. The characteristic noises of whistling 
and roaring vary considerably. The grunt in 
whistlers is shorter and higher pitched. In 
broken wind, on being “ coughed” a peculiar 
cough will be evinced. On being galloped, a 
broken-winded animal will become distressed 
and cough, but in some cases the horse will 
wheeze and not cough. 

There are various opinions about grunting a 
horse with a handkerchief in the box, opening 
an umbrella, or with a stick against a wall. 
Whilst agreeing that one cannot rely on this pro- 
cedure, [am of the opinion that by an experienced 
person the grunt can be distinguished, and is of 
assistance and often proves correct, on the horse 
being lunged or ridden. I have seen a fore-leg 
strapped up and the animal lunged, but this I 
consider unnecessary and cruel. 

The term “ wheezing” or “thick wind,” is 
applied to an unsoundness generally met after 
some debilitating disease such as strangles, ete. 
It often takes some time to get an abnormal sound, 
no doubt varying with the fitness of the animal 
concerned, 

When examining as to the degree of unsound- 
ness in wind, it is wise to examine the horse’s 
wind yourself before you advise the roaring 
operation or tracheotomy: particularly in regard 
to the former, as if the horse is a slight whistler 
it is generally held that the operation does little or 
no good. 

If the animal is wanted immediately for racing, 
it is far better to tube straight away. 

Broken wind.—The subject of this affection 


makes a loud noise or none at all, but has a 
characteristic cough on being exerted. 

Habits.High blowing—flapping of the nostril 
—one meets with fairly often, but it is an ex- 
piratory effort and does not distress the animal. 

Tue Eye.—i consider this should be left until 
last, the pupil being dilated after a gallop. I 
like to catch a horse looking over the box door. 
The eye shade, or some black object (hat)—elec- 
tric torch—catoptric test—ophthalmoscope—any 
or all of these may be resorted to. In the case of 
cataract (which is an opacity of the lens, capsule, 
or both), the lesion varies in size and often es- 
capes detection. Hunting folk or those interested 
in the buying and selling of horses are too prone 
to label every opacity of the eye (even obvious 
corneal opacities) as cataract. In the case of 
corneal opacities I consider that if minute and 
off the line of vision, they are of negligible im- 
portance. In these cases I carefully point out 
the condition to my client, explaining that it is 
not a cataract, and advise purchase. On one 
occasion I found a movable opacity which was 
probably behind the lens in the vitreous. 

Blindness in one or both eyes may be met 
with; it has been my experience in two instances 
to discover this condition in one eye. 


The animal should then be stabled and girths 
slackened, in the case of a rider, and allowed to 
cool down. This takes quite an hour as a rule, 
and if in doubt over any unsoundness of limb. 
leave two hours. Now have it run out on the 
hard road at about four miles an hour; this is 
no doubt a safety precaution in the examination 
of limbs. If, for instance, one finds the hocks 
are not quite a pair, one would naturally be on 
the look out for lameness, paying attention to the 
croup, and seeing if there were any sinking of 
the quarters; or in the case of, say, a_ badly- 
situated splint, one would naturally watch the 
head. These weaknesses, if there be any, are 
more likely to present themselves after an ex- 
tensive gallop, and what most people refer to as 
a “cold show.” This, to my mind, is of great 
importance before arriving at an opinion. The 
dealer, | might add, is often uneasy about it, and 
hopes that one will not stay the time for the 
fulfilment of such a purpose—but that he, in his 
wisdom, expects and insists on it when one is 
examining for him, is well known. I have, on 
occasion, been asked, when riding a horse for his 
wind, if I have not “done enough” to find 
whether the animal is sound in wind: but it has 
been this splint or possible spavin that has been 
at the back of my mind; I wanted to “ undo” 
ready for the “cold show.” = Such other mal- 
formations as malformed foot or feet, old-stand- 
ing hip lameness, curbs, seedy toe, may cause 
one to do the same. 

Splints after six years are as a rule not to be 
feared, except in a horse that has been broken in 
later life, and pushed into hunting and ’chasing 
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quickly. In any case their position is most im- 
portant, e.g., knee splint, etc. 

HEART.—Always take the pulse, and if in doubt 
auscultate. 

With regard to Marks, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries have issued instructions to 
observe the Description of Colour and Markings 
of Horses, so ably prepared by a sub-committee 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The 
variations in nomenclature of colour and mark- 
ings in different parts of the country, and in 
different breeds of horses, have made necessary 
this wise improvement. 

WARRANTY.—Good hunter: sound in wind, eves 
and limb, and must have hunted, and be capable 
of being hunted. 

Good hack: sound in wind, eyes and limb; free 
from lameness and quiet to ride. 

Good polo pony: signifies quiet to ride, sound 
in wind and eye, and for the purpose required. 

HORSES RETURNABLE: sold with warranty. 

RESPONSIBILITY: always enquire who is employ- 
ing and paying you. 


Discussion 


Professor JAMES MACQUEEN, who opened the dis- 
cussion, said that his first duty was to thank 
Major Hicks for what he regarded as avery 
conscientious and carefully considered thesis on 
the examination of horses for soundness. 

Major Hicks belonged te the provinces and il 
was not often that a provincial member came up 
to London to tell them about anything: that made 


his presence and his contribution all the more . 


welcome, because he had journeyed a consider- 
able distance to enlighten them upon that subject. 
(Hear, hear.) 

He (Professor Macqueen) noticed that the 
essayist was very careful at first: he seemed to 
think that young graduates were not in the best 
condition to undertake that work. He did not 
quite agree with him: the young man must begin 
somehow, and if he had been properly educated 
he ought to be able to examine a horse as to 
soundness in the same way that he ought to be 
able to undertake any professional work. 

Major Hicks had said that a horseman was 
wanted: of course it was an advantage to be a 
horseman when conducting the examination, but 
“horseman ” might mean many things, and he 
»resumed that Major Hicks intended to convey 
»y its use in this connection, that he should be 
aman who was capable of riding a horse--show- 
ing a horse off in a proper manner. In this 
country there certainly was much room for im- 
provement in that respect, ° 

Major Hicks believed in seeing the horse in 
the loose-box; well, many years ago he remem- 
bered reading a book on the subject of the ex- 
amination of horses, and the reader was advised, 
if he had a horse to examine at a distance, to get 
there the night before, and if there was a village 
inn near where the horse stood, he should stay 
there, as most likely some of the grooms from 
the stable would be there in the evening, and 
he could) make some enquiries regarding the 
soundness of that particular horse. He might 
make his appointment with the vendor for eight 
or nine, but he was to be there an hour or so 
before, so that he might look about a_ bil. 
(Laughter.) He did not go so far as Major Hicks 
——that one should inspect the horse in the loose- 
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box; he saw no objection to looking through 
the doors. (laughter)——but was not absolutely 
necessary that the examiner should inspect the 
horse in the loose- box. If he had confidence in 
his ability to examine a horse as lo ———- 
he ought to -be able to deal with it in the open 

He quite agreed that when the horse was 
brought out it should be looked over generally, 
because he believed that that preliminary inspec- 
tion of the horse was quile as important as any 
other part of the examination. He was perfectly 
certain that one could) form a fairly” reliable 
estimate of a horse’s soundness by looking at it, 
walking round it, quite apart from wind, CVes, 
and action. To do this, the examiner must be 
intelligent; he must be able to look for defects 
and to recognise these when he saw them. It was 
a woeful fact, in his experience, that some ex- 
aminers looked at a horse and saw nothing: and 
a some examiners did not know what to look 
or. 


Major Hicks had said that in estimating age one 
could in many instances only give an approximate 
estimate: the main point to attend to was the 
youngest tooth in the mouth, and that was usually 
the corner tooth of the lower jaw. The molars 
in the cart horse were frequently found defective, 
and anyone examining cart horses, especially 
those over six years, should pay particular atten- 
tion to the condition of the molar teeth. 

The essayist went over the whole of the animal, 
indicating the method of examination he em- 
ployed. He (Professor Macqueen) strongly be- 
heved in method in making the examination: he 
did not care whether one went down the off side 
or the near side first, but if one had fixed upon 
near side procedure to start with, one should not 
vary that method but consistently follow it until 
one acquired the habit of pursuing the same 
course in every examination of this kind. To his 
mind there was nothing better than framing a 
method and sticking to it in all cases. He had 
seen examiners that annoyed him very much by 
the way they conducted examination——they 
had method. Some examiners, and not 
especially young examiners ain: went from one 
part of the horse to another. He doubted if any 
man could make a careful mental note of what 
he had found if he dodged about from one part 
of the horse to another. It was only by pursuing 
a fixed method of examination that one could 
really offer a confident opinion of the horse’s 
soundness. 

He did not intend to notice all the particulars 
that Major Hicks mentioned, but the essayist had 
spent some little time on the foot, and he gathered 
from his remarks that he did not always remove 
the shoes. The removal of the shoes at the in- 
stance of the examiner should be insisted upon, 
The examiner might not obtain permission to do 
so, but in no case should he omit to try to have 
the shoes removed. The vendor was under no 
obligation to consent to the removal of the shoes, 
and unless the examiner could persuade him to 
give his consent he might have to pass it by, but 
in that case the examiner should protect himself 
by appending a nole to the certificate shoes not 
removed,” or “ shoes not allowed to be removed ”: 
that was most important if one was examining : 
horse of great value. 

He was rather disappointed with the latter part 
of Major Hicks’ paper, because he was expecting 
that he would have a good deal to say about 
certain unsoundnesses. But Major Hicks was 
inclined to skim the surface and content himself 
with the bare mention of important defects, which 
often led to differences of opinion, 

He agreed with his method of testing for wind: 
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lunging, to his mind, was quite as effective as 
riding the horse and in a suitable place could 
not be beaten—such as a straw yard ora ploughed 
field. Lunging would bring out defects of wind 
more quickly even than galloping. 

There were cases in which a horse could not 
be ridden, and the practice he would follow 
was this: with a yearling or two-year-old that 
had not been ridden or when there was an objec- 
tion to its being lunged, the colt or filly was 
turned loose in a small field, and sent round it 
at a gallop. there was no field there was 
probably a riding school, and he would suggest 
that the proper thing to do with a horse that 
had not been handled was to turn it loose in the 
school and keep it going until one was satisfied 
about its wind. 

Major Hicks had said something about grunting, 
and he seemed to think, like a great many more 
in the profession, that one could distinguish one 
grunt from another. He (Professor Macqueen) 
dared say one could in certain cases, but not in 
many. He would not like to rely upon a grunt as 
indicative of roaring or whistling, but nowadays 
more attention had to be given to grunting 
because of the frequency with which horses were 
subjected to the intralaryngeal operation for roar- 
ing. Grunting was an indication to the examiner 
that he should pay particular attention to testing 
the horse’s wind, for the subjects of that operation 
invariably emitted a grunt when threatened. He 

ras well aware that a roarer or whistler might 
or might not grunt. Grunting was not a constant 
symptom of respiratory disease, and while 
opinion the’ profession regarding that 
matter was not unanimous the position remained 
peculiar. He had yet to find anyone in the pro- 
fession who would certify a horse as unsound 
in wind through grunting alone. He had seen 
certificates in which the word “ grunting” ap- 
peared as a defect, and the authors of the certifi- 
cates concluded by saying that the horse was 
sound in wind. “ Thick wind,” although it might 
be the result of chronic bronchitis or some other 
respiratory disease, sometimes appeared to arise 
from want of exercise. He did not say it was 
progressive in every case, but it did get worse in 
some, and therefore if a horse wheezed or showed 
other symptoms of thick wind it should be con- 
sidered as unsound. 

*“ Broken wind ” was sometimes seen in horses 
that were supposed to be quite sound in wind, 
and at first view one might be surprised that 
the horse was affected with emphysema of the 
lungs. “ Broken wind” varied considerably in 
severity, and it was quite possible to examjne a 
hunting horse and overlook the existence of in- 
cipient broken wind. The cough was diagnostic 
in most cases, but sometimes one could not pro- 
duce it: the flank movement, moreover, might not 
be very distinct; then he thought the only way in 
which one could be certain was by auscultation 
of the chest. Jn general practice, however, one 
would not meet with many cases of broken wind 
in horses submitted for examination as to sound- 
ness. Broken wind was more common perhaps 
in ponies than in any other class of horse. 

Major Hicks had said that he would leave ex- 
amination of the eves to the last. Why, he (the 
speaker) did not know: he thought that the proper 
time to examine the eyes was at the beginning, 
when the horse had just been brought out from 
the stable. A good deal depended upon the 


degree of sunshine and so on, but in the ordinary 
‘ase when the horse was brought out of the stable 
and placed facing the north, the probability was 
that the pupils would be sufficiently dilated to 
enable the examiner to form an opinion of the 
soundness of the eyes; but in any event, by making 
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this first examination of the eyes the examiner 
might discover something which caused suspicion 
and he could repeat the examination at a later 
stage, at the close of the test for wind, for in- 
stance. Major Hicks looked upon corneal opacity 
rather lightly. Corneal opacity might be a 
dangerous condilion, and it might spread, but 
there were corneal opacities which had passed 
the stage of reaction that were permanent and 
unlikely to undergo alteration, and it might be 
quite true that when an opacily was situated to- 

yards the periphery of the cornea it would not 
interfere with the usefulness of the animal. He 
would, however, always mention the existence of 
a corneal opacity, irrespective of its size, its posi- 
tion or its density. 

He was taking these various items in the order 
in which they were introduced, and the next 
one was that the examination of a horse took 
about an hour. That struck him as extraordinary. 
|Major Hicks: “No, sir, | did not say that; I 
said I should leave the horse an hour after I had 
ridden it.”| He apologised; but to take an hour 
over the examination of a horse seemed unneces- 
sary unless one had met with some peculiar de- 
fect which required further investigation. 

The next item was splints, and Major Hicks, 
according to his note, did not mention splints if 
the horse was over six years old. He considered 
that it was a dangerous procedure, for the intend- 
ing purchaser was entitled to know whether a 
horse had splints or not. The question was not 
whether or not Major Hicks might think that the 
splint was harmless; he had to satisfy the intend- 
ing purchaser, which was part of his duty as an 
expert. Besides the splint might prove to be of 
greater importance than he (the Major) supposed. 
If he found splints on a horse, therefore, he should 
mention them. He agreed with him that they 
seldom caused trouble in an aged horse, but in 
some cases a splint appeared after the age of six; 
moreover, sometimes an old splint sustained in- 
jury and then it might cause lameness. He quite 
agreed with Major Hicks that the horse’s hear: 
should be examined; especially in saddle horses, 
and the indication of disease sometimes was 
furnished by the behaviour of the horse when 
undergoing or immediately after the test for wind. 
The breathing did not setthe down and the horse 
might break out; i.e., it might sweat freely at the 
same time. 

Where there was any indication of that sort 
the pulse should be taken and the heart examined, 
but even in the absence of indications of heart 
trouble, if the horse was intended for saddle pur- 
poses the heart should be carefully examined. 
There were many causes of heart trouble: they 
might not all be very important, but it was rather 
unfortunate if an examiner should pass a horse 
with heart disease, functional or organic, without 
mentioning it, and therefore he thought that the 
veterinary surgeon, when examining hunters, race 
horses, or sleeplechasers, should not forget the 
heart. 

He was glad to see that Major Hicks was ap- 
parently one who paid considerable attention to 
the work of examining a horse as to soundness, 
ete., and although some might think that he exer- 
cised too much care, in his view that was a fault 
on the right-side. Personally, he was much 
obliged to Major Hicks for his contribution, and 
he was sure that those who listened to his paper 
would agree that he had distinguished himself 
on that occasion. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. WitLerr said that he was sure that Major 
Hicks must be very gratified with the number 
present and at the interest his paper had created. 
(Hear, hear.) 

here was no doubt that the examination of 
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horses for soundness was one of the most interest- 
ing aspects of the veterinarian’s work; personally, 
he. dealt with a large number, and he alw: ws had 
a certain amount of | trepidation when he examined 
horses because there were so many _ pitfalls to 
avoid. He quite agreed with both Major Hicks 
and Professor Macqueen that one must have some 
method; he had adopted a method, and never 
failed to follow it. When the horse was brought 
out he had it stood ten yards away with both 
forefeet together and looked at it from the front, 
then he proceeded along the near side to the back, 
examining the hinder aspect; after standing the 
same distance in the rear of the horse he passed 
round to the off side and worked up to the head 
without touching the animal. It was an old but 
true adage that what one could not see one could 
seldom feel. os then carried out the examination 
in the usual wa om 

He agreed with Major Hicks that it was much 
better to examine the eye last, because sometimes 
one had neither light nor an ophthalmoscop > and 
when the horse was brought out the sunlight was 
so strong that the pupil was insufficiently dilated 
to permit of a satisfactory examination. It was 
only after a gallop that one could get the eve 
well open. 

The examination with regard to wind consti- 
tuted his greatest difficulty. Only a month ago 
he had a horse in dispute which was Rages weet 
to him for examination. The animal s galloped 
in a school without result until he hed the rider 
to ride him on the other rein, when one could 
hear the whistling. He then mounted the horse 
himself, and his extra three stone made the defect 
more apparent still. It was important to re- 
member that in certain cases of this kind a 
16-stone man riding would reveal the defect in a 
hunter which would remain undetected if the 
rider were a man of only 9 stone. 

The real trouble lay with the intermittent 
whistler. He well remembered that a short time 
ago he was examining a horse and detected a slight 
whistle when the animal trotted past him. They 
took the horse up to a field and had him ridden 
round it many times, but entirely failed to get 
a repetition of the noise. When he wrote to the 
purchaser he said that he was not satisfied with 
the horse’s wind, and suggested that the animal 
should be ex xamined for his wind again at his 
(the purchaser’s) place in a fortnight’s time. The 
seller said “ Willetts wind mad; you “an send 
anyone in England down to examine him.” That 
was done, but that examiner could find nothing. 
Alt the end of a year, however, that horse made 
so much noise that he had to be operated on 
for his wind. 

He would like it to be definitely laid down 
whether or not “ grunting ” was an unsoundness. 
His experience was that a grunting horse did, in 
the end, become unsound. 

He was very interested in Major Hicks’ ap- 
preciation of the report of the R.C.V.S. on the 
nomenclature of the colours and markings of 
horses. He (the speaker) was a member of the 
sub-committee of the Royal College responsible 
for that report, which they spent many hours 
in getting out, and over which they went time 
after time to get something which would be ap- 
plicable and Which would meet the views of 
most people. 

There was a point in regard to the examination 
of sight in horses that he thought had never been 
satisfactorily decided, and that was whether or 
not the horse was subject to myopia. One often 


found horses shying at objects despite the fact 
that their eyes, fo all intents and purposes, were 


sound, 


There was one point to look for in examina- 
tion, that was not mentioned by Major Hicks, and 
that was scirrhous cord. 

He was interested to hear the remarks of Pro- 
fessor “Macqueen on the subject of “ thick wind.” 
His own experience of that was that it was a 
condition often resulting from unfitness. 

Veterinary-Colonel G. Rees-Moaa, when called 
on by the President to contribute to the discussion, 
observed that he had really attended that meeting 
to learn, but he would like to take that oppor- 
tunity of thanking Major Hicks for taking the 
trouble to come up from Lincolnshire to London 
and spending practically the whole day away 
from his practice when he was busy. (Hear, 
hear.) They in London the action 
of those country practitioners who came up to 
ied Lion Square and took the trouble to prepare 
and read a paper. (Applause.) 

He had had a good deal of experience with 
polo ponies. People would give anything to win 
a polo tournament; one saw ponies with awful 
fetlock joints and one said that one could not 
pass a pony with those, only to receive the en- 
quiry “ Will he stand me a season?” It was 
very difficult-—was one to advise them to buy the 
animal or not? If one advised against purchase, 
and the pony stood the season well, one felt 
rather stupid. 

As regards heart trouble, he thought there was 
much more of it than people seemed to Paseo 
about. Every season two or three ponies fell 
dead, even after they had been examined and no 
heart trouble had been diagnosed. 

He thought that the question of grunting 
important, because at the horse repository at 
Leicester, a horse could be returned if he grunted, 
though he could not be returned at Tattersall’s. 
In his view, if a horse grunted he was very likely 
to become a roarer; moreover, if a horse whistled, 
in his experience he usually got worse and 
became a bad roarer. In a couple of months 
after an attack of strangles a horse could become 
a bad roarer. A polo pony, however, could be 
a whistler for years and might not get any worse. 

Mr. J. W. MecInrvosnu, when called on by the 
President, observed that he did not think that 
there was very much that he could usefully add 
to what had already been said in consideration 
of the subject before them. 

He should like to join with others in thanking 
Major Hicks for coming there that evening and 
giving them that very interesting paper on the 
unsoundnesses of the horse. It was not his in- 
tention to go over the points raised in detail, 
as he agreed almost entirely with the methods 
suggested by the essayist for conducting the ex- 
amination. One could not be too careful in 
making one’s examination, and more particularly 
ona high- priced animal. 

He was in agreement with Major Hicks’ pre- 
liminary remarks: it was very important and, 
he thought, very desirable that all young men 
should be in the first place, horsemen—not only 

capable of riding but of handling a horse and 
recognising all the details associated with a horse 
in the stable and out of it. 

He was strongly in favour of the views ex- 
pressed by Major Hicks in regard to seeing the 
horse, if possible, in the stable: there were many 
things that could be noticed in the stable that 
might not be observable when the horse was 
brought to the stable door where he found other 
objects to attract his attention. To observe his 
first movements, too, was important, but he did 
not suggest that one should stay in the village 

* pub” ‘for the whole night. (Laughter.) 

With regard to the method of examination, he 
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thought that there again method was very essen- 
tial, and he should like to comment on a fault 
that he had noticed sometimes in young students 
—that they walked round the horse with their 
hands in their pockets: that was not the way to 
go round a horse. In his view, method and style 
of examination were very attractive, and it must 
not be forgotten that one had to deal with one’s 
clients as well as with one’s subject. 

For the past thirty years he had probably had 
as great an experience as most people as an ex- 
aminer of horses; at one time he had had to 
buy between 400 and 500 horses a year to keep 
their stud going, and he frequently had to carry 
out examinations under difficulties which many 
of them did not experience in connection with 
the examination of horses on a client’s premises. 
He wondered how Major Hicks or Professor 
Macqueen would get on sometimes if they had to 
go to an auction mart and select, examine, and 
buy, while the animal was actually under the 
hammer. Under such circumstances one had to 
exercise one’s opinion very quickly, and he sup- 
ported the view expressed by Professor Macqueen, 
at any rate with regard to cart horses, (as it was 
with that class of horse that his experience lay), 
that the practical man would rely in the first place 
on a eareful scrutiny of type, conformation, 
balance of power and action: then, with a full 
warranty, he was on safe ground. If one got a 
horse with a free and elastic motion, well balanced 
in action, one need have little fear with regard 
to general conditions of soundness; the main 
things to guard against were those more or less 
hidden defects, of an hereditary nature: these 


~were the really important ones. 


He was not going into details that evening, but 
he wished to say that he did not attach as much 
importance to sidebone, as some people did. If 
one got a horse with a good, open, deep, solid 
foot, and he answered a pre-determined standard 
of type and conformation, he would not reject 
a heavy horse because of sidebone; he would 
make a note of it. His experience had given him 
a good deal of knowledge in that respect: he had 
been able to follow these horses from the time 
they came into the stud to the time they died, and 
he rarely found any of them go wrong except in 
association with other complaints. 

Splints he did not trouble about in heavy horses, 
though in the lighter breeds he did attach im- 
portance to them. 

Major Hicks did not refer to shallow fect; he 
would regard shallow, weak heels as an unsound- 
ness and would have no hesitation in rejecting 
from that cause alone, for it was sure to bring 
a horse to grief sooner or later. 

Other details referred to the hind limb, and he 
would not go over them: he was in entire agree- 
ment with what Major Hicks had so well ex- 
pressed, 

He desired to make one observation in connec- 
tion with the examination of horses, as it had to 
do with a feature with which it appeared that 
the majority of veterinary surgeons thought that 
they were not concerned. In his view, it 

vas the veterinary surgeon’s duty to advise 
the owner with regard to soundness of type 
and conformation. He should first of all 
ascertain the nature of the work for which the 
animal was required and, having got that in his 
mind, select the appropriate type. He (the 
speaker) disliked the big, heavy, narrow-chested 
type, with a loose, sloppy stride, even if it was 
sound. Then he would go a little further, and 
say that improper balance as between the front 
and hind quarters was a distinct disadvantage, 
and in many cases an acttial weakness. On such 
grounds as these he would say that he did not 
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like an animal because of his conformation, etc., 
even though he was sound otherwise and he 
would not hesitate to advise rejection. That was 
a point that young men should remember when 
examining a horse for a commercial user, as de- 
fects of that kind were often more important than 
minor defects of bone tissue. 

The hereditary defects—and he believed them 
to be so—such as shivering, stringhalt, roaring, 
and weak heart, were very important and often 
the most difficult to detect: a most thorough ex- 
amination should be made for these. Stringhalt 
did not as a rule interfere with the animal’s 
capabilities, but the action was unsightly and 
consequently the condition should not be over- 
looked. Shivering, however, was vital, and in 
some cases was most diflicult to detect, the onset 
of the disease being so very uncertain. 

Mr. McIntosh proceeded to recount the instance 
of which he spoke in opening the discussion on 
Mr. Perryman’s’ paper (reported in Veterinary 
Record of May 21st), and concluded his considera- 
tion of this aspect of the subject by describing 
the shiverer as a most undesirable class of animal. 

With regard to the wind, that, too, was im- 
portant in all types. A “ grunt” was not always 
indicative of a defect of wind, but he would 
look upon it with suspicion and apply very care- 
fully the recognised methods of testing suitable 
to the particular type of animal which one was 
examining. 

Concerning the question of examining the sight, 
of course he always had a look at the eyes, but 
he did not trouble much about them in the case 
of heavy horses. In his opinion the removal of 
the shoes was probably a wise precaution, but he 
did not agree with Professor Macqueen that it 
was absolutely essential—one could always make 
a satisfactory examination without this, unless 
one had some special ground for suspicion. 
‘Professor MACQUEEN: “ Seedy toe.”| Seedy toe 

yas a thing one met with occasionally; and he 
did not suggest that one should not take the shoes 
off if one had permission, and if one could find 
the time, but it was not always practicable to do 
so. 

_He thanked Major Hicks for coming there and 
giving them that very interesting paper, thus 
affording them the opportunity of expressing 
their views about some of those things of which 
they all thought they knew something. 

Major F. J. TAYLor said that his regret was that 
he had not always got Mr. Willett to ride his 
hunters for him when he had to examine them, 
to bring out the defects which his additional 
weight would reveal. (Laughter.) 

Referring to grunting, he did not consider it 
as an unsoundness unless one could prove the 
horse ultimately to be either a whistler, or a 
roarer; it was advisable, however, to mention it 
in the certificate. 

He did not know if he understood the essayist 
correctly when he said that he diagnosed “ jinked 
back” in the stable—he should want a rather 
more prolonged examination than that. He 
should like to ask Major Hicks if he considered 
that a horse that had been subjected to the laryn- 
geal operation for roaring and did not afterwards 
grunt, or make a noise, was sound. He was not 
aware before Professor Macqueen made the state- 
ment, that “all horses that had been operated 
upon for roaring were grunters.” 

He would further like to ask the essayist 
whether he would always be prepared to give 
an opinion as to the value of the horse he was 
examining. He once got into severe trouble in 
a law case by stating the value of an animal he 
had examined. The judge ruled this part of his 
evidence out, saying that he was not a certified 
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valuer and therefore not in a position legally to 
state an opinion on this point. It therefore oc- 
curred to him whether or not they should venture 
into the question of value with the purchaser at 
all. He would like to relate an indiscretion of 
his youth: that referred to the paper in particular 
and to the legal aspect of the responsibility which 
they had to face. The incident occurred when 
he was a young practitioner and was officiating 
as Honorary Veterinary Surgeon to a large Horse 
Show. As most of them were aware, hackneys 
winning certain prizes were entitled to gold and 
silver medals offered by the Royal Hackney 
Society, but to qualify for these they must be 
certified by the Honorary Veierinary Surgeon to 
the Show as being free from hereditary disease. 
The incident concerned a valuable pedigree hack- 
ney mare belonging to a very wealthy owner, who 
valued her very highly both froma sentimental 
and show point of view; the mare had _ been 
shown successfully for two seasons and had never 
previously been rejected; but, being young and 
thus perhaps rather too enthusiastic over his job, 
he rejected the mare because she had coarse and 
in his opinion unequal hocks, and therefore de- 
clined to issue the necessary certificate. The 
lady owner brought an action against him for 
“negligent opinion,” and demanded the certifi- 
cate. He had to employ counsel and call three 
veterinary surgeons for the defence: there were 
several veterinary surgeons for the prosecution, 
the case lasted two days and involved an expense 
of over t800. Mr. Justice Lush, who _ tried 
the case, non-suited the plaintiff, and she had to 
pay all costs. In his summing up the Judge said 
that he (Major Taylor) was not responsible even 
if his opinion had been a negligent one, because 
he worded his certificate “in my opinion” and 
was acting in an honorary capacity. The Judge 
said that he did not agree that it was a ‘ negligent 
opinion,’ but one given in perfectly good faith, 
and from which no personal benefit could accrue. 
He therefore gave the verdict mentioned. That 
experience permanently disillusioned his mind 
about coarse hocks. He had never mentioned 
this phantasy in a certificate since. 

Professor G, H. Woo_priIpGE desired to add his 
quota of thanks to Major Hicks for his most inter- 
esting and instructive paper, and for the very 
practical way in which he had approached a 
difficult subject. 

here were one or two points, either referred 
to by the essayist or which had been raised in 
the course of the discussion, that he should like 
to mention. One point Major Hicks made, with 
which he was not quite in agreement, stated that 
he thought one got a better indication of shiver- 
ing in horses by backing them down hill. He 
(Professor Wooldridge) thought he had more in- 
dications by backing uphill than downhill, and 
that that was accounted for by the little additional 


effort required to raise the limb in going uphill. 


Major Hicks had referred to the examination for 
sidebones and stressed the importance of examina- 
tion when the foot was on the ground. The 
speaker thought that under those circumstances 
he would be able to find 4 big sidebone, but in 
the event of incipient sidebone it was much more 
difficult because of its early commencement in 
the anterior half of the cartilage, and in that posi- 
tion, when the foot was on the ground, there was 
a bone in direct apposition to the cartilage, which 
resulted in a lack of resilience which rendered 
the defect much more difficult to discover. He 
preferred to raise the foot and relieve that 

ressure, when alteration in the flexibility would 
better appreciated. 

The question of having shoes off in the course 
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of examination had been referred to several times, 
but he thought that a certain aspect of the case 
had been overlooked; it was all very well when 
the seller was present and one had his consent 
or refusal to take off the shoes, but the difficulty 
arose where a horse might have been bought 
under a warranty at an auction, and one was ex- 
amining the next day in the absence of the seller: 
under those circumstances he was not at all cer- 
tain that it was the right procedure to take off 
the shoes. It had been known on more than one 
occasion that, on putting the shoes on again, lame- 
ness had been caused by tight nailing, etc., and 
in such a case the purchaser might be compelled 
to take the horse whether answering the warranty 
or not, since he must be held responsible for 
laming him. On the other hand, if one wanted 
a complete examination and the seller was there, 
the shoes should come off. 

The question of grunting had been dealt with 
by several people, and he agreed with most of 
the speakers that grunting, in itself, was not an 
unsoundness, but if it occurred it was one’s duty 
to examine more carefully in regard to the 
possible causes of that grunting. In many cases 
it was purely nervousness. If he heard a horse 
grunting prior to examining his wind for un- 
soundness, he should, if possible, attach more im- 
portarce to the galloping and the testing. The 
reason why he would mention in a certificate 
the fact of grunting was that it showed that he 
had noted the fact and had come to the conclusion 
that it was not a cause of trouble in itself. 

He desired to mention one other point, and it 
was the result of hearing Mr. Willett’s reference 
to the value of putting up a heavyweight on a 
horse that one was examining for soundness. It 
had recalled to his mind the fact that nearly all 
the rough riders they had at the college were 
lightweights, and in future he proposed to ask 
Professor McCunn to ride whenever he (Professor 
Wooldridge) had to examine a horse for sound- 
ness. (Laughter.) 

Mr. W. PERRYMAN observed that he was rather 
struck with the fact that Major Hicks, in his 
valuable paper, had not mentioned anything about 
conformation. He agreed with Mr. McIntosh, that 
in examining animals one had to pay particular 
regard to that: it was quite possible to pass an 
animal for soundness that yet was manifestly un- 
suitable for the work for which it was wanted. 

He would have liked to have heard something 
about coarse pasterns and coarse hocks, because 
so often, in examining big horses, one found 
coarse hocks in animals that were often the best 
ones going. 

Shallow-footed horses” should undoubtedly be 
rejected, especially for town work. 

No speaker had referred to the formation of 
the neck: one often met with a neck that was 
thick at the top, where the rhomboideus and 
splenius attached to the under surface of the 
seapula. He had rejected horses because of an 
unduly enlarged mass of muscle there and the 
great difficulty experienced in getting the collar 
to fit properly. One often found sitfast in that 
position in such a horse due to a badly fitting 
collar. As to Major Hicks’ remarks about splints, 
he thought he was entirely wrong. In his view, 
the presence of a splint should always be men- 
tioned: it was a saleaienea to one to do so. He 
had seen a twelve-year-old go lame in London 
from a splint; also a small splint develop into a 
large one, even in an aged animal. 

In regard to the wind, he thought that in general 
practice, especially with heavy horses, it was not 
necessary to go to all that detail in_ connection 
with the examination of the wind. Most upright 
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fellows would give one a guarantee that a horse 
was right in his wind; and which could be tested 
later, when the animal was on trial. 

He thanked Major Hicks for the interesting 
discussion he had raised that evening by his 
paper. 

Captain R. J. Stow said that he thought there 
was just one thing that Major Hicks had omitted, 
and that was the examination of the skin of the 
horse. He once went to examine a valuable 
hunter and found the horse sound in wind and 
limb, but he had several ringworms on him. He 
was aware that the man who was buying the 
animal had 14 or 15 hunters in his stable, and he 
thought he ought to tell him that that horse had 
ringworm. 

e was examining a horse that week, and as 
soon as he got down to his near fore he found 
a good deal of heat in the near foot. He could 
find nothing wrong with the horse otherwise: 
there was no bony enlargement and the animal 
went absolutely sound. He should like to know 
if Major Hicks would mention that in the certifi- 
cate, or whether he would pass the horse without 
comment. 

Professor J. McCunn observed that he would 
like to ask Major Hicks and other people who had 
taken part in that discussion a question, and that 
was if they had ever given a certificate that a 
horse was sound? It was a matter that seemed 
to bristle with so many difficulties that he had 
never, on any occasion, given a certificate that 
a horse was sound. He had various ways of 
wording a certificate, and he would like to know 
if Major Hicks or any other speaker could give 
them some indication as to how to word those 
certificates in order, first, to show that they had 
taken all due care in examining the horse, and 
secondly to protect themselves, where possible, 
as examiners. 

Major GLyn Lioyp said that he admired Major 


Hicks’ fortitude and courage in submitting his - 


ideas to the criticism of such minds as those of 
Mr. McIntosh, Professor Macqueen and Mr. Willett, 
but in their remarks these experts had treated the 
essayist with great courtesy, and he thought Major 
Hicks might go back to his country retreat know- 
ing that he had stimulated a good discussion and 
a very appreciative audience. (Hear, 
ear. 

Following upon the last speaker’s question as 
to whether anyone could ever give a certificate 
that a horse was sound, he would like to ask 
another: was any horse absolutely sound? In 
a classic dissertation on soundness in a well- 
known text book, Professor Macqueen stated 
that soundness was akin to perfection: one 
could not find the’ perfect human _ being 
and one could not find the perfect horse. 
The assumption must be that every horse 
must be unsound in some respect. If, on examina- 
tion, a defect was found which constituted a 
recognised unsoundness there would be no ques- 
tion as to the final opinion, and ringbone, spavin, 
roaring, etc., came under these categories. The 
examiner, in his remarks could, however, assist 
ihe buyer or seller by stating whether any par- 
ticular unsoundness noted was detrimental to the 
purpose for which the horse was required. This 
was the information and opinion, reasonably and 
carefully given, which was of valuable assistance 
to the man who asked for the examination. 

He thought the public in general looked upon 
our method of examining horses with a certain 
amount of respect—a respect that was reflected 


in the manner in which the word “ vetted ” had 
crept into the English language. It was a word 
(in strong contrast to the term “ Vet,” to which we 
all objected so much) which gave them a certain 


amount of pride, in that it indicated that the 
general public realised that they age emery the 
duty of examining horses with the utmost_ in- 
tegrity and that no veterinary surgeon would do 
it in a perfunctory manner. 

Major Hicks, in opening his paper, mentioned 
lunging and cantering in short circles when ex- 
amining for wind. That was extremely valuable; 
it would often give one a better indication of the 
state of the animal’s wind than would a_long- 
distance gallop, and the shorter the circle the 
better. There were other methods and he thought 
we must endeavour to progress: in the army they 
were trying to progress farther by the use of the 
rhino-laryngoscope, to find out if the subjects of 
examination for wind were affected with true 
laryngeal roaring. The picture shown by looking 
up this instrument was very clear: in true laryn- 
geal roaring the left arytenoid cartilage drooped 
into the centre of the cavity of the larynx, and 
the left vocal cord shawed a lazy and shaky 
movement, and was shorter than the right—that 
was in left-sided paralysis. The difficulty ex- 
perienced in applying that instrument was that 
so many assistants were required to restrain and 
hold the horse; consequently it could not be 
carried out as a routine measure in general prac- 
tice. If there were any litigation, however, the 
rhino-laryngoscope would definitely show 
whether a horse was or was not a true roarer. 

In regard to the examination of the horse’s eye, 
here again he thought they should use every aid 
they could for examination and diagnosis. The 
use of a black circular board or a bowler hat 
was somewhat antiquated when they had such a 
valuable instrument as the ophthalmoscope, which 
gave a wonderfully clear picture. The question 
of the examination of the horse’s heart was a very 
important thing and he was very interested to 
hear what Professor Macqueen had to say on the 
matter. Only the other day he heard from 
Colonel Todd that a Canadian veterinary officer 
who came to Aldershot seemed to have a most 
uncanny method of detecting a horse that had 
a disordered action of the heart. It turned out 
that it was purely by looking at the breathing, 
the motion of the flanks, that this officer was 
able to tell when a horse had a disordered condi- 
tion of the heart. 

Captain T. L. Wriaut stressed the necessity of 
following a method in the examination for sound- 
ness. He always preferred, if possible, to see the 
horse at rest in the stable, also to examine the 
eyes there, but for this purpose it was essential 
to get a proper light. A thing for which one 
ought to look, in his experience, which was 
mostly with polo ponies, after having looked at 
the teeth to estimate the approximate age, was 
any defect in the back of the mouth. If one did 
not do that it was easy to pass an animal which 
might have a split bar or even a fractured jaw 
in a state of necrosis. Moreover, when one ex- 
amined in the stable, one could detect some de- 
fects of the heart and see if there were any signs 
of jugular regurgitation. 

Splints should be mentioned on a certificate: 
a veterinary surgeon was liable to be shot at if 
he missed anything which the buyer thought 
should have been mentioned. In regard to the 
wording of certificates, he thought a lot depended 
upon the individual for whom one was examining 
—some needed so much more explanation than 
others. 

He thought it probable that grunting had a 
similar relationship to roaring in the early stages 
— so-called chronic cough had to broken 
wind. 

In examining horses, particularly horses which 
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had made a name for themselves, and were wanted 
for a particular purpose, one had to bear in mind 
the fact that the prospective buyer had got some 
particular liking for that animal and one had 
to be careful to avoid two things: one was not 
to disappoint the seller by depriving him of a 
sale and the other was not to disappoint the 
buyer by putting him off what might subsequently 
turn out to be a good horse. 

It was important always to lift the tail; he 
remembered one case in which during examina- 
tion a horse was found to have a broken tail, 
= feces having to be scooped away for some 
ime. 

Mr. W. N. TuomMpson agreed with the methodical 
examination of the horse, though he did not often 
have the chance of making it in the stable. He 
often saw the horse led out, however, and an 
animal might come out “ feeling,” but this cleared 
off before he had gone many steps, as also did 
the peculiar action of his ears which made one 
look to his eyes. 

He generally began on the near side, examined 
the mouth first and then went over the head, neck 
and the fore limb. With regard to the last named 
he thought he attached a little more importance 
to splints than did some of the other speakers 
for, like Mr. Perryman, he frequently met with 
splints in older horses on the London streets. 

Concerning the coronet, they met with exostoses 
there, but, with a cart horse which was going 
to do slow work, he did not mind a sidebone 
of itself: he found, however, that in the London 
heavy horse doing fast work, the condition 
became complicated with ostitis of the retrossal 
process, which did cause trouble. 

The chief thing in the hind limb was spavin: 
one often met a horse with odd hocks, but if he 
was using his hock he almost invariably worked 
sound. Then he went over the off side of the 
horse the same way about. 

With regard to paralysis of the tail, he thought 
one would probably notice that when one saw 
the horse trot. 

Concerning wind, he remembered examining 
a hunter. When commencing at a slow canter, 
by the side of a high hedge, on a windy March 
day, he heard a momentary whistle. The animal 
was given a good test and, the speaker not being 
satisfied, was placed in the stables and retested 
an hour later. Nothing suspicions was heard, 
however, and he was passed as sound. Some 
three years later, he (Mr. Thompson) was riding 
on the near side of this horse jogging on the 
— home after a good day: he then heard him 
making a whistling noise. On mentioning it to 
the owner he was informed the animal often 
made the noise at the slow trot when going to 
the meet or coming home, especially when tired 
or stale. This man had never heard anything 
at other times. 

This horse had nine seasons’ hunting—an 
average of three days a fortnight during the 
season—being then retired. He continued sound 
in his wind, giving every satisfaction. 

The great difficulty with which they met was 
not so much as to actual technical soundness or 
unsoundness, but to ascertain whether horses 
would do the work required of them. He did not 
think it would be wise to buy a horse with a 
big coronet. He agreed that it was desirable to 
have the shoes off, though this was not always 

ossible, for feet were of paramount importance 
in the horse, and animals with bad feet and weak 
heels should not be considered twice. They were 
a continual source of trouble. 

Mr. HERBERT KING commented that there were 
three conditions with regard to unsoundness to 


which no reference had been made that night; 
one was keratoma, another was dilatation of the 
cesophagus (which was occasionally met with), 
and the other was grease. A difficulty very often 
arose when one was examining horses at a dealer’s 
premises: they might have come from a distance, 
their legs washed and carefully dried, and in 
those circumstances grease was sometimes very 
difficult to detect. 

He desired to ask the essayist what importance 
he attached to the practice of passing the hand 
across the horse’s back; what was the object of 
that? He should think a good deal depended 
upon the amount of grip possessed by the ex- 
aminer as to whether or not the horse bore down 
under the process. 

THE REPLY 

Major T. Hicks, replying to the points raised 
in the discussion, said that first of all he should 
again like to thank Professor Macqueen for the 
very instructive way in which he had opened the 
discussion: he was sure that they had all bene- 
fitted from his wisdom, as he had done. 

The Professor seemed to agree with him that 
method was essential in the examination of a 
horse. He took his method from the Professor in 
the first place as he sat under him as a student; 
however, he had been pushed into method straight 
away because his father was himself full of it. 

With regard to going into the box, he did that 
because by so doing there might be a chance of 
seeing evidence of shivering or stringhalt, in ad- 
dition to indications of vice, such as crib-biting. 
A riding horse that was a wind-sucker was in- 
variably a whistler. 

He agreed that the shoes should be removed, 
but he always carried with him a small farrier’s 
bag, and with the assistance of its contents pro- 
ceeded on a more minute examination of the foot. 
Throughout his paper he had dealt — 
the riding horse, with which he was chiefly con- 
cerned in practice. 

With regard to the examination for wind, he 
knew two or three places where there were riding 
schools, and he quite concurred in the opinion 
that it was a good thing to turn anything un- 
rideable into these rides: the animal went round 
them at a furious pace and one could examine the 
wind in this way. He also agreed that it was a 
useful procedure, when grunting a horse, to ap- 
proach him on the off-side, instead of on the near 
side for a change as the animal ,.might not be 
accustomed to it. In his view, grunting was a 
consistent aid to the veterinary surgeon in his 
examination, and if one found a horse with a 
distinct grunt——a grunt that had “a tail to it,” as 
a writer described it in the Veterinary Record the 
other day—one would find a whistle or something 
abnormal when examining the animal for wind. 

Only a few weeks ago he was called to a 
thoroughbred horse seven years old, and which 
had been operated on as a whistler at five years. 
To-day for ordinary hacking purposes or careful 
hunting, the animal was practically sound: he had 
been in training for five months and then entered 
to run at Derby, and he (Major Hicks) went to 
see if his wind was right. Bob Lyle was riding 
him, and he met him as he came up through 
the gate after a 33 mile ’chase, but he could hear 
nothing whatever. However, Lyle suggested that 
the horse should be tubed. The speaker rode the 
horse himself when the animal was stabled at 
Grantham, and heard a very definite noise, there- 
fore he did tube him. hat incident demon- 
strated to him that listening to a horse at the 
completion of a riding test did not always tell 
one the true story. F 

He had always examined the eye in the course 
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of his general examination, though he could see 
the reason for the method adopted by Professor 
Macqueen; but he would have the box perfectly 
dark. He was convinced that we had not yet got 
the ophthalmoscope sufficiently well adapted to 
the requirements of veterinary practice. 

As he had already indicated, in interrupting 
Professor Macqueen to contradict him on_ the 
point, the Professor had misconstrued his refer- 
ence to taking an hour in connection with an 
examination for soundness. He might be clearer 
if he explained that, with a valuable horse, if 
one waited for an hour after the general examina- 
tion and then gave him a “ cold show,” one might 
find defects of which one had not seen evidence 
before. The first and actual examination might 
not occupy a quarter of an hour. 

Concerning splints, he always mentioned them, 
but if he did not consider them to be of any 
consequence he made little of it but mentioned it 
verbally to his client; or if suspicious, he then 
put them in the body of the certificate. For, after 
all, one way of looking at the matter was that if 
one could find no hereditary disease, but merely 
discovered a splint, on which he was not lame, 
one was entitled to call the horse sound if one 
had given him a thorough examination. 

Mr. Willett had made reference to intermittent 
whistlers: that was a form of whistling to which 
he (Major Hicks) had referred as being disclosed 
by reining on the near, and sometimes on the 
olf side in a bustling gallop: one generally got 
this, however, in the slower paces. Having once 
heard a horse whistle he put him down as un- 
sound. 

With regard to the examination of the heavy 
draught horse for his wind, no doubt the best way 
was to hitch him in a cart, fix the wheels and 
make him pull up hill or, failing this, lunging. 

He certainly had not mentioned thick wind; 
there one was on dangerous ground. 

He quite agreed with Mr. McIntosh that one 
could very quickly examine the heavy draught 
animal, for which one did not require the “ cold 
show.” 

With regard to sidebones, Mr. McIntosh had 
referred to these being felt with the foot on the 
ground, but he would remind him that he had 
made a special stipulation that the foot must be 
pressed all round both on and off the ground. 

Conformation was a matter that he put in the 
same category as valuing—it had nothing to do 
with the examiner. The owner wanted to know 
whether the animal was sound er unsound and 
conformation should be altogether excluded un- 
less asked in a friendly but non-professional way. 

Concerning stringhalt in riding horses, in his 
view that was not really serious; as a rule, one 
could not get a hard man to hounds or a dealer 
to buy one, therefore one would not pass such 
an animal. He wondered if the shivering cases 
—— McIntosh mentioned had just come off the 
rai 

Replying to Major Taylor, he had had three 
instances of “ jinked back” in which the horse 
fell practically to the ground: one particular 
horse he had in mind simply would not carry a 
man. It therefore appeared that it was a neces- 
sary procedure to pass the hand down the back. 

With regard to the roaring operation and the 

uestion whether or not the subject of the opera- 
tion was sound, they had all had cases which had 
been unsound after it, but in his practice he had 
had several cases which had subsequently become 
quite sound. 

In reference to Professor Wooldridge’s prefer- 
ence for backing up hill for shivering instead of 
down, he always considered that by backing such 
an animal down hill one was getting him to feel 


for the ground, in doing which the characteristic 
snatch of the leg and quivering of the tail were 
produced in the case of even a slight shiverer. 

_ Mr. Perryman had made reference to conforma- 
tion. He (the speaker) would never make refer- 
ence to a client that an animal had got coarse 
hocks, for he thought that it would be misleading 
to do so: if one did so, someone else would be 
likely subsequently to tell him that the animal 
had a jack spavin and he would think that one 
had been covering oneself by referring to it as 
coarse hock. 

He never mentioned conformation unless he was 
obliged, although when examining for the 
Ministry one was expected to do so. 

As to splints, he would admit that they could 
occur when the horse was aged, especially when 
the animal had had a long rest and was then 
suddenly _ into work, but he very much doubted 
whether the condition was really a splint in many 
cases. 

_ With regard to a dealer’s guarantee, he con- 
sidered that one should not attach too much re- 
liability to it. 

Captain Stow mentioned the skin: he would 
ask them to note that in his title he had used the 
words “some unsoundnesses”; he considered 
that skin diseases might really be excluded from 
that consideration of the subject. In any case, 
they, so to speak, hit one in the eye, but a cer- 
tainly should pay attention to the skin. 

As to heat in the foot, was that a riding horse, 
and did he have a “cold show?” | Captain 
Stow: “Yes, I had him out afterwards.” | If 
Captain Stow had given the horse a “ cold show ” 
he would not have had to worry about it. 

In reply to Professor McCunn, if a horse had 
no hereditary disease he thought one was perfectly 
justified in giving him a certificate of soundness. 

The question of fast and slow paces (mentioned 
by Major Glyn Lloyd) was strongly stressed in his 
paper. 

Concerning Major Glyn Lloyd’s suggestions for 
examination, he always carried a phonendoscope; 
he knew nothing about the rhino-laryngoscope 
and, as he had already said, he thought the expert 
would agree that the ophthalmoscope was not yet 
adequately adapted to veterinary work. He pre- 
ferred the electric torch in dark premises. 

He referred to the examination of the molars 
(mentioned by Professor Wright) because, in the 
length of time he had been examining, he had 
had cases in which, after the purchaser had taken 
possession of the horse, the animal had “ gone off,” 
and it was subsequently found that the molar teeth 
required serious adjustments. For that reason, he 
always examined the teeth. It was a good idea to 
examine the heart at the initial stage of the ex- 
amination. 

On the general question of soundness, if one 
could not find any hereditary unsoundness and 
the animal was sound in action after a “ cold 
show,” he thought he should be termed “ sound.” 

Mr. Thompson had recounted an _ interesting 
case of intermittent whistling. | Without doubt, 
such an animal should be pronounced unsound. 

_Mr. King had referred to keratoma, grease, and 
dilatation of the cesophagus. He (Major Hicks) 
certainly agreed that he had not mentioned all 
these conditions, because he was sure there would 
not be time to go into everything. Indeed, he 
proposed to conclude with an apology for the 
many doubtless important omissions for which he 
was responsible, and an expression of his heart- 
felt thanks to his hearers for the splendid way in 
which they had received his paper, and more 
particularly to Professor Macqueen and to those 
oir _ contributed to make that subject of some 
interest. 
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STOP PRESS 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 


COUNCIL ELECTION RESULT 


The following result of the R.C.V.S. Council 
Election was announced at the Annual Meeting 
of the Royal College, held at 10, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday :— 


Name. Votes. 
McFadyean, Sir J. ... 746 
Wooldridge, G. H. 
Sheather, A. L, ‘am sian 697 
Buxton, J. B. ... 685 
Locke, G. H. ... wits 682 
Share-Jones, oe ... 664 
Mitchell, T. M. ... 623 
Kirk, W. H. 487 

(THE ABOVE-NAMED WERE ELECTED.) 
Glover, R. ... ie 


RESULT OF IRISH FREE STATE 
ELECTION 


Members declared elected to represent the 
Irish Free State Veterinary Council on the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 


1. Professor J. F. Craig for a term of 4 years. 
2. Mr. P. F. Dolan for a term of 3 years. 

5. Mr. A. A. Donnelly for a term of 2 years. 

4. Mr. J. Dodd for a term of 1 year. 


The first Ayrshire heifer to give over 2,000 
gallons of milk in one lactation is Mr. C. G. Vyner’s 
Studley Soncie. She calved on May 9th of last 
vear, and in 46 weeks has given 2,066 gallons with 
3°60 per cent. butterfat. Another animal in Mr. 
Vyner’s herd, Cowdens Gem 2nd, recently com- 
pleted a yield of 2,405 gallons, the highest quan- 
tity of milk so far recorded for an Ayrshire cow 
in this country. ‘ 

A short-horn bull, Itton Agriculturist, bred by 
the late Sir Edward Curre, of Chepstow, achieved 
conspicuous success at the Queenstown show, 
Cape Colony. His awards included the supreme 
championship, the challenge cup presented by the 
Shorthorn Society of South Africa, and the Inter- 
Provincial cup which he won outright. 

* * * 

The musk rat menace in Shropshire has grown 
so serious that the Salop County Council has de- 
cided to offer a sum of 1s. per head for every 
musk rat killed. Depots are being opened to ob- 
tain particulars of the exact locality where each 
musk rat was killed. 
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AGE OF HORSES 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES OF 
LONGEVITY 

It will be within the recollection of our 
readers that in our issue of June 138th, last 
year, we reproduced a photograph of ‘ Old 
Billy,” together with a note concerning this 
phenomenal equine ancient, who attained an 
age stated by us to be at least 61 years. 

Though we do not claim it as a sequel, it is 
interesting to note that the intervening period 
haus seen the publication in The Times of a long 
series of contributions to the correspondence 
columns of that paper on the subject of the age 
of horses. As is the nature of such corres- 
pondence, it advanced, as it were, from strength 
to strength, but all instances of equine longevity 
fell far short of that furnished by “ Old Billy,” 
who was himself the subject of the concluding 
~-and culminating—references to this intrigu- 
ing subject. Of these Sir Lionel Karle, whose 
uncestors looked after ‘“ Old Billy ” in his de- 
clining years, furnished one which adds 
considerably to the information contained in 
our columns concerning him. Sir Lionel stated: 
“T have a very attractive picture of the horse, 
painted by an R.A. called Towne at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and also an old print 
showing the horse, with Henry Harrison, of 
Manchester, who trained him for the plough. 
The horse lived to the age of 62 and was 
painted at the age of 56. My great grandfather, 
who was a director of the Liverpool and Irweil 
Canal, after the horse retired from working 
for the company as a gin horse at 40, gave 
him a home on his Cheshire estate. The skull 
of the horse is, I believe, at the present moment 
in the University of Manchester.” At a later 
date, the Hon. Curator of the Bedford Modern 
School Museum wrote that the stuffed skinned 
head of *“* Old Billy ” had come into their hands 
some six years ago, while a member of the 
Liverpool Naturalists’ Field Club pointed out 
the interesting fact that this animal’s age 
record is mentioned in William Youatt’s veteri- 
nary treatise on “ The Horse.” Before leaving 
the case of ** Old Billy,” one may state that 
there is in existence a very good aquatint of 
the picture of this horse, painted by W. Bradley, 
ot Manchester, engraved by T. Sutherland, and 
published by O. and P. Jackson, 1, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester. 

Reference to further examples of great age 
in the horse related by correspondents to The 
Times may be preceded by some outstanding 
instances from other sources. One is of par- 
ticular interest indicating possibly the 
runner-up to “Old Billy ” in a horse named 
—curiously enough—* Old Bill,” belonging to 
the late Mr. Petrie, of Edinburgh, which lived 
to be 60 and was in light work until destroyed 
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—according to Mr. C. Jordan, of Stafford, 
writing in the Daily Herald, 

Of even greater interest to us, in that it was 
recorded by Sir John M’Fadyean, is the account 
given by him of ‘‘ A Very Old Horse ” (1889. 
Jour. Comp. Path. and Ther., Vol. 2, p. 45.) The 
following is a short abstract of a few of the 
points mentioned in Sir John’s article :— 

The horse in question was reputed to be 61 
years of age, though that was considered to be 
probably incorrect. Reliable information, how- 
ever, showed that this horse was at work in 
Edinburgh in 1845; assuming that he was then 
five years old, he must have been 48 years of 
age at the time of his death. The animal’s 
colour was bay and his height 154 hands. He 
was first used as a carriage horse and later 
for drawing a van. Prior to his death, however, 
he had done no work for nine or ten years. His 
owner was of the opinion that he possessed the 
oldest horse in the country and great care was 
therefore taken to avoid anything which was 
likely to shorten the horse’s life, e.g., he was 
placed in slings every night. 

The animal’s skeleton was examined by the 
author and the published account is accom- 
panied by a photograph of the teeth of the lower 
jaw. The teeth were, of course, greatly worn 
and owing to atrophy of the bone the inter- 
dental space between the canine and corner 
incisor teeth had been obliterated, so that these 
two teeth were in apposition. 

Worthy of reproduction, too, in this connec- 
tion, is the following extract from a recent issue 
of the Swindon Advertiser under the heading 
* Oldest Working Horse?” 

“Maggie, a London milk-round horse, is 
believed to be not only the oldest working horse 
in Britain, but also one of the oldest working 
horses in the world. She is a bay mare aged 
38 and has done considerably more than 20,000 
rounds. 

“*Tt is extraordinary for a horse to be fit 
and happily at work at her age,’ said an official 
of the Royal Veterinary College, in an inter- 
view. ‘ She certainly must be the oldest work- 
ing horse in Britain. It is exceptional to find 
a horse even though living in sheltered retire- 
ment, living at this age at all. The normal 
working life is about 20 years, and most fail 
to live long after retirement. 

“*A horse which died recently in America 
at the age of 43 years was given a_ public 
funeral. The Dumb Friends’ League has 
recently arranged to look after a horse aged 44, 
but this animal is in retirement.’ 

‘* Maggie can be seen every day except Sun- 
day drawing a milk van in the Wimbledon 
district of London. She has been in the milk 
business for 34 years.” 

Reverting to The Times, Mr. Bertram Mills, 
of Olympia Circus fame, records that the 


Spanish horse that was owned by Philip Astley, 
founder of the modern circus, is reported to 
have lived 42 years. ‘‘ When his teeth failed 
him he subsisted upon a daily allowance of two 
half-quartern loaves. Even after his death he 
served the circus of which he had long been 
a main ornament and support: his hide was 
tanned and made into a thunder drum.” 

Mr. A. J. Waterfield, of Palmers Green, 
brings indubitable bloodstock into the story: 
“Copenhagen, the Duke of Wellington’s 
favourite charger, was bred in the year 1808 
and died in 1836. His sire was the famous 
little racer Meteor, a son of Eclipse. At the 
time Copenhagen was foaled Meteor was 25 
years old. The famous Eclipse was 25 years 
old.” 

An historical touch is introduced by Mr. 
Iergusson Irvine, of Corwen, who, when exam- 
ining some sixteenth-century wills at Somerset 
House, came across the following legacy in the 
will of Roger Keymer, Keeper of the Armoury 
of Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court :—‘ I 
give to George Boydell the mare that was King 
Henry’s.” Seeing that Henry VIII died on 
January 28th, 1547, the animal must have been 
at least 37 years old at the time of Roger 
Keymer’s will. 

Ancient ponies complete the picture of equine 
longevity as recorded in this series. Miss 
Weigall’s black pony “ Tommy,” photographed 
at the age of 42, with his head by that time 
quite white with age, was condemned to the 
knacker’s yard for old age—‘ but the family 
feeling was too strong and he was brought back 
in a triumphal procession to spend several more 
summers at leisure.” 

Should any of our readers be able to furnish 
other well-substantiated instances of great age 
in horses, we shall be glad to pursue this in- 
teresting topic. 


Remarking on the fact that only 2:4 per cent. 
of the cattle slaughtered during the year were 
found to show evidence of tuberculosis in any 
degree, the sanitary inspector to the Ilfracombe 
Urban District Council, Mr. Frank J. Saunders, in 
his annual report, says that this is “ a remarkably 
low figure, which indicates in a practical manner 
the quality of the meat dealt with and_ the 
healthiness of the North Devon breed of cattle.” 

* * * * * 


Cumberland Agricultural Committee has asked 
the County Veterinary Officer to prepare a scheme 
to encourage tubercle-free herds in the county. 

* * x 


A new record milk yield with first calf has 
been established by Miss Martin Smith’s Britis. 
Friesian, Portington Ambrosia. | She gave 993Ib. 
of milk in one day, thus breaking the previous 
record (923lb.), set up a few years ago by the 
late Mr. H. W. Poole’s British Friesian, Lawford 
Dolly. On nine occasions since her recent calv- 
_ ortington Ambrosia yielded upwards of nine 
8 lons of milk in one day. 
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Clinical Communications 


CLOSING THE ABDOMEN AND THE 
MID-LINE INCISION 


R. H. SMYTHE, M.R.C.V.S., 
CAMBORNE 


In presenting his paper, entitled ‘“ Some 
Surgical Conditions, Problems’ and Methods 
encountered in Canine Practice,” published in 
the issue of the Veterinary Record dated May 7th, 
Professor J. McCunn has ably portrayed the 
advances made in modern veterinary surgery, 
particularly as regards the operative treatment 
of our smaller patients. Such contributions are 
of inestimable value to the practitioner and the 
essayist deserves our thanks. At the same time, 
surgical enthusiasm and a desire for novelty are 
apt to lead one from the accustomed straight 
road into paths of more precarious foothold and 
it is wise sometimes to linger at the turning and 
take another look at the map. 

Before passing on to the main points of con- 
tention as indicated in the heading, one may 
dare to criticise some of Professor McCunn’s six 
definite cardinal signs which he states should 
lead us to open an abdomen. There is a 
dangerous possibility that young graduates may 
accept these too emphatically without the neces- 
sary reservations. 

No. 2.—The presence of blood and mucus in 
the feces. This sign surely deserves further 
consideration, seeing that both blood and mucus 
are commonly met with in the course of several 
canine diseases, associated with enteritis or 
colitis, which certainly would not be benefited 
by surgical interference. Moreover, they may 
be found as a result of the presence of impacted 
feces or of foreign bodies in the rectum or 
terminal portion of the colon which far more 
safely and easily could be dealt with through 
the anal orifice. Chronic general thickening of 
the intestine, a condition frequently met with in 
certain breeds, e.g., French bulldogs, and seldom 
if ever recorded, gives rise to the passage of 
blood associated with tenesmus and_ constant 
straining and is quite inoperable. 

No. 3.—The passage of urine accompanied bi 
blood may indicate simply hzemorrhage in some 
portion of the urinary tract, the outcome of an 
injury unsuspected by the owner. When arising 
from pushes or blows from motor vehicles or 
from kicks or falls, it may persist for as long 
as a fortnight, and provided that steps are taken 
to empty the bladder frequently, preferably by 
manual or digital pressure through the abdomi- 
nal. walls, recovery occurs without the need of 
surgical intervention. In dogs, hemorrhage from 
the exterior of the penis into the prepuce or 
from any part of the urethra must also be 
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differentiated from that arising from calculus or 
new growths in the bladder. 

No. 4.—Persistent vomition may _ indicate 
varied conditions, not necessarily surgical in 
nature. Parasitic ear trouble through reflex 
throat irritation, particularly in cats, may give 
rise to frequent vomition, relieved when the 
ears are dressed ‘with suitable parasiticides; the 
irregular vomiting of nephritis may become 
persistent; poisoning is a frequent cause, par- 
ticularly when arsenic in the form of rat paste 
has been partaken of; constant drinking from a 
polluted water supply, as from factory or 
chemical waste or from lead-lined conservatory 
tanks; the habit of eating poultry food—all these 
are causes of a progressive gastritis marked by 
repeated vomiting often associated with a 
typical “ abdominal expression.” 

The evidence afforded by X-ray photography 
in bowel disorders should always be held sub- 
servient to commonsense clinical reasoning. We 
recollect an apparently indisputable needle 
which transformed itself at the time of operation 
into an aortic aneurism; an evidently unmistake- 
able foreign body in the cecum which vanished, 
and numerous other objects which, actually 
present, failed to reveal themselves until post- 
mortem examination provided the necessary 
illumination. These difficulties will undoubtedly 
disappear with time and knowledge and will 
fail to worry our grandchildren. At present, 
conclusions, justifiable in human diagnosis, do 
not always commend themselves in the case of 
the smaller animals. 

Professor McCunn has gone to considerable 
length to condemn the old orthodox method of 
incising the abdomen through the linea alba and 
at the risk of appearing Victorian we are pre- 
pared to join issue with him. He has mentioned 
several so-called disadvantages, notably its 
bloodlessness and its slow healing. With the 
latter assertion we entirely disagree. Given suit- 
able technique it is generally possible to obtain . 
perfect healing, including the skin wound, by 
the sixth day and we have frequently observed 
complete union of the fasciz and muscles on 
the fourth day. The almost complete absence of 
attendant hemorrhage makes’ operation § de- 
cidedly easier at this site and risk of subsequent 
hernia is practically nil. , 

The para-median operation is far more 
“messy,” gives rise to considerable hemorrhage 
and the resulting wound lacks the rigidity and 
support afforded by the more fibrous structures 
which comprise the mid-line. Both the para- 
median and _ para-rectal incisions necessitate 
subsequent suluring of the peritoneum, thereby 
prolonging the operation, giving rise to unneces- 
sary irritation to patient—and surgeon—and 
increasing the risk of shock. In the middle line, 
the fascia of the transversalis carrying the 
peritoneum on its inner face is inserted partly 
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into the linea alba; hence, if the incision be 
made exactly in the centre, the peritoneum does 
not require separate suturing, as its edges 
become automatically approximated when the 
fascia and muscular layers are brought together. 
It is our practice to unite the transversalis fascia 
tendinous fibres and deep portions of the recti 
with a continuous catgut suture, as far as pos- 
sible avoiding puncturing the peritoneum. The 
skin, subcutaneous fascia and superficial por- 
tions of the recti are then brought together by 
silk ligatures (of a type indicated in the diagram) 
passing through skin and muscle then back again 
through both skin edges, finally tying off at one 


Melnod q Suture 


side. This method of suturing obliterates dead 
space and by everting the skin edges favours rapid 
healing. A continuous looped suture of fine silk 
along the skin borders ensures complete apposi- 
tion. 

The disadvantages of antiseptics have been 
somewhat exaggerated. As a _ routine, before 
finally closing the skin we paint the wound with 
aqueous solution of iodine and apply the same 
antiseptic to the serous surfaces of stomach, 
bowel or uterus after surgical manipulation. So 
far we have had no cause to regret the practice. 


AN ATYPICAL CASE OF 
JOHNE’S DISEASE 


HENRY TAYLOR, F.R.C.V.S., 
Haywarps HEATH 


At the present time, when the subject of 
Johne’s disease and the advisability of its being 
included in the list of scheduled diseases is 
under discussion, the relating of a case in which 
the symptoms usually attendant upon that dis- 
ease were absent, may not be out of place. 

The animal was a Guernsey heifer that had 
calved some little time ago, and I was sent for 
to examine her as she had a sudden attack of 
diarrhoea, the owner attributing it to a wintry 
blast from an open cowshed door. In a few 
days she was normal, but a fortnight later 
there was another attack lasting for a day or 
so, with recovery again. From that time 
onwards she was reported as being quite all 
right but gradually losing condition, and not 
feeding quite so well as the other cows. This 
went on for eight weeks or so, the diarrhoea 
usually associated with the disease being 
absent. At the expiration of that period I 
re-examined her and came to the conclusion that 
as she was not tuberculous and as the only other 
likely wasting disease was Johne’s disease, she 
must be affected with that. She was des- 
troyed and a piece of the intestine, which was 
rather corrugated and which was situated some 
little way from the ileo-czecal region (which is 
said to be the best for diagnostic investigation), 
was sent to Major Dunkin at Mill Hill, who very 
kindly examined it for me. The result was 
positive. 


* * 


ACTINOMYCOSIS 


A NOTE ON TONGUE LESIONS AND 
IRREGULARITIES OF THE LOWER 
MOLAR TEETH 


LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOHERTY, 
M.C., M.R.C.V.S. 


Three cases have been examined recently in 
which the position of the lesions and sharp- 
edged points on a lower molar would point to 
a wound from the tooth forming the point of 
entrance for the ray fungus. Attention to the 
tooth materially increased the volume of food 
consumed. Recovery was hastened in each case 
as larger doses of iodine were possible without 
causing serious digestive disturbance. 

Inspection of bovine molars in cases of un- 
thriftiness from causes not easily apparent is 
a helpful habit. 


* * * 


Sir John Gilmour says that agriculture employs 

er cent. of the total occupied population of 

Britain—the lowest proportion of any country for 
which we have statistics. 
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Abstracts 


[Studies on Bovine Mastitis. V. The More 
Acute Forms of Streptococcus Mastitis. 
MINETT, F. C., STABLEFORTH, A. W., and EpWARDs, 
S. J. Jour. Comp. Path. and Therap. 45, 
Part 1, pp. 1-10. March, 1932}. 


In this paper a short critical account is given 
of the views of certain authors who have in- 
vestigated streptococcus mastitis in its clinical 
and bacteriological aspects. Although a good 
deal has been written on the subject there is 
still evidence of confusion between the different 
clinical forms and even to-day the real signifi- 
cance of the distinction between the more acute 
forms and those which are essentially chronic 
is not generally recognised. This is due partly 
to the fact that distinctions are often based on 
clinical observation alone and such differences 
are not always clear cut, and partly to the 
fact that the bacteriology of mammary dis- 
orders has not been fully worked out. Never- 
theless, there are obvious reasons why the 
streptococcus diseases of the udder should be 
clearly differentiated from one another. It is 
impossible to introduce thoroughly sound 
methods of control, whether by hygienic 
measures or by some system of vaccination, 
until full information is available regarding the 
bacteriology of these affections, and until this 
information has been studied in relation to 
clinical and epizootiological data. ‘These con- 
siderations have been kept in mind throughout 
the work now reported. 

The main purpose of the article is to stress 
the existence of a form of streptococcus mas- 
titis which runs an acute or subacute course 
and which is to be distinguished from the 
widely prevalent and well-recognised chronic 
variety. The bacteriology of this condition is 
only referred to cursorily, since it is proposed 
to deal fully with this matter in succeeding 
papers.* It is made clear, however, that the 
streptococci associated with the more acute 
changes differ in important respects from those 
which can be isolated from chronic mastitis. 

The major portion of the present paper is 
concerned with a machine-milked herd, in which 
for some reason at present uncertain the more 
acute form of streptococcus mastitis assumed 
great importance. This herd contained 55 and 
finally 113 cows, nearly al! of which were 
between three and four years of age, and within 
a period of two years 24 cases of this variety 


* The first of these papers, entitled “ The Non- 
Hemolytic Streptococci of Bovine Mastitis and 
their Relationship to Certain Saprophytic Strep- 
tococci from Cattle,” by S. wards, is now 
published in the same issue ‘of the Journal of 
Comparative Pathology and -araananaiis (1932, 
Vol. 45, page 43). 


of mastitis occurred, of which 12 were severe 
and were followed by considerable permanent 
damage to, or complete loss of the quarter. 
There was no pronounced systemic disturbance 
and local symptoms were usually confined to 
one quarter of the udder, though not to any 
particular quarter. The onset was usually 
sudden, a quarter which was normal at the 
previous milking being found to be uniformly 
and tensely swollen and painful. The swelling 
might also involve the teat, and at this stage 
it was often difficult to obtain any secretion. 

In the most severe cases the acute symptoms 
lasted three or four days, after which the 
swelling subsided but the milk secretion failed 
to reappear and the quarter gradually became 
atrophied and indurated. Sometimes the des- 
tructive changes were so pronounced that the 
quarter practically disappeared. With such 
animals there was a permanent reduction in 
milk yield estimated to range from seven to 11 
pounds daily. In less severe cases acute swell- 
ing of the quarter, accompanied by almost 
complete cessation of the milk yield, was fol- 
lowed by a return to practically normal condi- 
tions after a few days. Some “ weakness ” of 
the quarter, however, usually remained, and 
localised masses of induration could afterwards 
he detected on palpation. In some instances, 
similar symptoms have recurred in the same 
quarter several times at intervals of a few 
days. 

A number of mild cases have been seen, in 
which slight and transient swelling of a quarter, 
accompanied by considerable fall in the milk 
yield, has been followed in less than 48 hours 
by a return to normal conditions. No permanent 
damage to the udder could afterwards be 
appreciated on manipulation. — 

In the more severe cases the characters of 
the secretion were visibly altered to a greyish 
or yellowish liquid containing clots. In mild 
cases there was often no naked-eye change in 
the milk but laboratory examination showed 
abnormal alkalinity and increased cell content. 

[It may be remarked that the symptoms des- 
cribed above are different from those of the 
widely prevalent form of streptococcus mastitis, 
in which the onset is insidious and the course 
essentially chronic. It is considered that, 
where the owner is able to provide a full anid 
reliable history, it should be possible in many 
cases to distinguish the two conditions without 
recourse to a laboratory. ] 

During the two years’ period frequent cultural 
examination of milk samples failed to reveal 
any cows affected with chronic streptococcus 
mastitis, and for this reason mainly the herd 
was of quite exceptional value for the par- 
ticular purpose in view. 

Hight cases of the more acute form were also 
seen in three hand-milked herds. The disease 
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appeared to arise spontaneously and there was 
no obvious relationship to breed, age, stage of 
lactation or season of the year. 

F. C. M. 


* * * * * 


[Ovine Infectious Mastitis. MEISSNER and 
Scnoop. D.T.W. No. 5. January 30th, 1932. 
69.) 


Twenty-seven cases of ovine mastitis were 
examined from eight different flocks, and the 
following micro-organisms were isolated. 

Bacterium mastitidis in 23 
Micrococci in 7 
Bacterium pyogenes in 3 


The bacillus described by Dammann and 
Freese (1907), for which the authors suggest 
the name Bacterium mastitidis, was obtained in 
pure culture from 17 cases. It is a non-motile, 
gram negative rod under 2 » in length, appears 
granular and in culture’ pleomorphic. 
B, mastitidis is apothogenic for small animals 
except mice, which succumb to large intra- 
peritoneal doses of culture. Mastitis can be 
artificially produced in lactating ewes, and the 
organism has also been found associated with 
ovine pneumonia. Infectious mastitis may affect 
15 per cent. of ewes and generally ends fatally; 
in any case survivors are unfit for breeding on 
account of permanent injury to the mammary 
gland. 

The infection is always unilateral, the gland 
is greatly enlarged, bright red, hard and 
painful. On section the tissue is thickened and 
infiltrated. Histologically cellular changes are 
evident, especially necrosis. Micrococci, on the 
other hand, cause gangrene. The disease is 
more prevalent in young sheep and is difticult 
to eradicate from permanent buildings, and the 
system of management may be an important 
contributing cause. An affected flock should 
be changed to a maintenance diet in order to 
limit the activity of the mammary gland, while 
it is important to detect and isolate carriers. 
In mice active immunity can be induced with 
dead culture. Of 780 ewes inoculated on four 
farms, no cases occurred in those which received 
three injections, while the course of the disease 
was milder in those animals which received 
only one or two doses. 

W. L. S. 


* * * * * 


|The Presence of Agglutinins for Bacteria of 
the Salmonella Group in the Sera of Normal 
Animals. A Preliminary Report. Love t, 
REGINALD. (1932). J. Comp. Path. and Therap, 
45, 27-42. 25 refs.] 


The blood sera of a number of normal 
healthy swine, cattle, sheep and horses have 
been tested for agglutinins against the ‘“H” 
heat labile flagellar antigens of a number of 


bacteria of the Salmonella group. A series of 
tables is given which indicates that normal 
agglutinins against one or more of the various 
antigens used are developed in 190 of 202 swine, 
13 of 23 cattle, 33 of 46 sheep and 18 of 20 
horses. The titres registered ranged from 1: 20 
to 1:640. Normal agglutinins were either 
absent or poorly developed in young sheep and 
young bovines. Owing to the age distribution 
of the pigs and horses examined, no conclusions 
regarding age and the frequency of normal 
agglutinins in these species could be drawn. 
There was an indication that the sera of female 
swine may possess a higher agglutinin content 
than the sera of male swine. 

Many absorption of agglutinins tests were 
carried out and in most cases the specificity of 
the agglutinins was well marked. This speci- 
ficity, however, was not so apparent in sheep, 
where there appeared to be an unaccountable 
association between agglutinins for the type 
phase of Bact. xrtrycke and the type phase of 
Bact. suipestifer. 

In order to examine the possibility of the 
agglutinins being due to the presence of members 
of the Salmonella group in the intestines or 
tissues of normal animals, a number of attempts 
to cultivate them was made. In all, 1382 
samples of intestinal contents, liver, bile, spleen, 
and lymph glands of 40 different pigs were ex- 
amined. Various techniques were employed 
but in no case was any member of the Sal- 
monella group isolated. This agrees with the 
work of other British and American workers. 
The significance of normal agglutinins is not 
discussed, although the opinion that they are 
not due to actual infection is expressed. It is, 
however, made clear that agglutination of mem- 
bers of the Salmonella group of bacteria by the 
sera of swine, cattle, sheep and horses is not 
in itself evidence of infection with members of 
the group. R. L. 

* 


* * * * 

[Impotence in the Bull following the clipping- 

away of the Preputial Hairs. Forsse.t, G. 

(1932). Sv. Vet.-tidskr. No. 2. Feb. (1 figure). | 

In Sweden, according to certain auction 
regulations, the preputial hairs of stock bulls 
exposed for sale must be cut away. It is 
inferred that this is done to minimise the spread 
of genital infections by the bull. Forssell has 
investigated several cases where bulls recently 
purchased under these conditions refused to 
“serve” cows or proved unable to do so. The 
stubby hair roots within and around the 
preputial orifice set up considerable local irrita- 
tion. Regional dermatitis follows, together with 
irritative lesions on the inside of the prepuce 
and outer surface of the penis. A figure depicts 
the clinical picture. 

One such animal, when examined under 
epidural anesthesia, showed an outgrowth of 


‘a 
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new tissue a short distance from the tip of the 
penis. Microscopic examination of a small por- 
tion after excision revealed granulation tissue 
of a non-specific nature. Treatment with 
caustics, irrigations and actual cautery gave 
no improvement. Post-mortem sections, after 
destruction, showed an embedded hair as the 
cause of the condition. 

Other, and less intractable, cases are re- 
viewed, the general treatment comprising 
initial examination under epidural anesthesia, 
cauterisation with silver nitrate pencil or 
10 per cent. solution of silver nitrate followed 
by antiseptic irrigation. If, when healing is 
complete, the penis cannot be extruded, as 
happens in some instances , Forssell recom- 
mends removal of the retractor muscles of the 
penis. The operation, the technique of which 
he describes, involves the removal of the whole 
of the muscles from their origin to insertion 
and is a simple surgical procedure. It is not 
followed, as might be expected, by an inability 
to retract the penis after erection or by per- 
manent protrusion. The author remarks that 
the mechanism of retraction is not understood 
but does not depend upon the action of the 
muscles. Bulls which have been operated upon 
should not be used until both the preputial 
lesions and the operation wound have healed. 

Simple trimming of the ends of the longest 
preputial hairs can be done without risk of 
impairment of sexual function. 

G. B. B. 


* * * * * 


[The Viability of Foot-and-Mouth Virus in 
Milk in Dairy Products. TERBRUGGEN. 
D.T.W. No. 9. 27-2-32. 129.) 


Various investigators have shown that the 
virus of foot-and-mouth disease is expelled in 
the milk of affected animals before the appear- 
ance of clinical symptoms. The author des- 
eribes controlled animal experiments which 
were designed to test the viability of the virus 
in whole milk, separated milk, cream, butter 
and buttermilk. ‘The virus was demonstrated 
in fresh milk held at 37° C. up to twelve hours, 
at 17-20° C. up to twenty-five hours, and at 
5° C. up to twelve days. In cream the virus 


was viable much longer than in _ fat-poor 


separated milk. The latter showed a negative 
result after ten hours storing at blood tempera- 
ture, while at 17-20° C. a positive reaction in the 
test animals was obtained up to thirty hours, 
and at 5° C. up to nine days. On the contrary, 
the virus was demonstrated in cream at the 
above temperatures respectively, after twenty- 
six hours, at the third day and at the tenth 
day. 

In the case of sweet cream butter the 
viability was greater-in salted than in unsalted 
butter, and at room temperature the virus was 


detected after four days, in the salted state. 
Butter made from sour cream did not show 
the virus either in the butter or in the butter- 
milk when examined immediately after churn- 
ing. 

The experiments confirm that the virus is 
present in whole milk, separated milk and 
buttermilk for an average of twenty hours. In 
sweet cream butter, despite rancidity, the virus 
is demonstrable for over one month. Further, 
the experiments show that the spontaneous 
destruction of the virus in milk and dairy pro- 
ducts is conditioned by their hydrogen-ion con- 
centration. The limit at which viability is 
found is about pH 6:00. The infectivity of the 
examined materials stands in inverse relation 
to the velocity of the neutral to acid change. 
The danger to healthy animals lies in their 
being fed with infected by-products of the dairy. 
Proper dairy management and the sterilisation 
of dairy appliances, containers and cans accord- 
ing to regulations, are therefore of great 
importance in limiting the spread of infection. 

W. L. S. 


* * * * * 


[Recent Research on Vitamins. BowbeEN and 
Snow. Nature, May 14th, 1932, 720.) 


Further interesting studies in the relationship 
of light to vitamins are detailed in this report 
on work carried out at the Laboratory of 
Physical Chemistry, Cambridge. The produc- 
tion of each vitamin by purely physical means is 
the aim of these workers, whose scheme is based 
on the following principle:—A substance with 
characteristic absorption bands is liable to be 
attacked and its constitution altered when it is 
subjected to irradiation with rays of wave- 
length corresponding to those of its absorption 
bands. The rays from a quartz mercury vapour 
lamp extend over a wide range of the spectrum, 
but are particularly strong in such parts as 
2540, 2650, 2967 and 3130 Angstrém Units. In 
irradiating a substance with the full “light ” 
of such a lamp the,various rays produce 
different effects which tend to mask each other. 
It is Bowden and Snow’s intention to work with 
rays of single wave-length, and this is rendered 
possible by the use of the monochromator, an 
instrument which transmits as narrow a range 
of any part of the spectrum as may be desired. 

Concerning vitamin A, the authors of this 
report have treated a solution of B-carotene 
(known to be changed into vitamin A in the body 
of some animals) in cyclohexane with rays of 
wave-length 2650, B-carotene having a weak 
absorption band at 2700 as well as others more 
strongly marked. They have by this means 
produced a substance with a band at 3280 which 
is generally accepted as_ characteristic of 
vitamin A. It would appear that they had, 
therefore, prepared vitamin A from B-carotene 
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outside the animal body, but biological proof 
of this is required, and is being sought in the 
Cambridge laboratories. The substance with 
the band 3280 is readily destroyed by irradia- 
tion with rays of that wave-length. 

Working on vitamin B, Bowden and Snow 
have effected its destruction by irradiation 
with rays of 2537 wave-length of a specimen 
of Jansen and Donath’s crystals of B, which 
showed strong absorption bands at 2600, 2400 
and 2100. This irradiation reduced the intensity 
of absorption at 2600, and if the biological test 
which was carried out on it is confirmed, it 
would appear that the absorption band 2600 is 
associated with vitamin B, activity. 

Similar investigations of hexuronic § acid, 
lately identified with vitamin CC by 
Szent-Gyérgyi, were made. The absorption 
spectrum of narcotine, which, according to 
Rygh, is converted into vitamin C by irradia- 
tion, was also investigated, and at 2400 a com- 
plete change in the spectrum was_ produced. 
Examinations of the effects of light on a con- 
ecentrate of vitamin C, hexuronic acid and 
nareotine are in progress. 

Ergosterol (pro-vitamin D) calciferol 
(vitamin D) have already been investigated by 
this method, and the nature of the change which 
takes place in the transformation of ergosterol 
into vitamin D is now to be made the subject 


of enquiry. 
W. B. 


* * * * * 


[Further Investigations concerning the Hor- 
monic Diagnosis of Pregnancy in the Mare. 
Kust AND ZumBAUM. D.T.W. No. 11. March 
12th, 1932. 161.) 


In their previous investigations the authors 
encountered a twenty per cent. death-rate in 
test mice, due to toxicity which develops in 
equine urine as a result of decomposition. This 
article deals with experiments designed to test 
the value of infantile white rats as test animals 
and the possibility of detoxicating the samples 
by shaking with ether, according to the method 
of Zondek. The maximum safety dose of un- 
treated horse urine for infantile white rats of 
thirty grams was found to be between 0°6 and 
1:0 ccm. Samples were allowed to sediment 
and five injections in all were made from the 
supernatant fluid. Comparative tests using 
both rats and mice failed to show any advan- 
tage in the use of rats. Not only did they prove 
more susceptible to toxzemia from doses large 
enough to effect a diagnosis, but the maximum 
safety dose was often too small to produce 
cestrum, 

When urine samples are acidified, filtered 
and shaken with ether, which afterwards is 
allowed to evaporate, its toxicity for infantile 


rats is reduced. On the contrary, this process 
does not materially lower the mortality in mice 
and the authors regard this treatment as pos- 
sessing no special advantage. The experiments 
failed to support the claim that detoxicating 
with ether effects, in many cases, a concentra- 
tion of the ovarian hormone: it more often 
produced a diminution in amount. Undoubtedly 
the best results from the test are to be ex- 
pected when the samples of urine to be tested 
are reasonably fresh and when the test mice 
are forward, healthy specimens free from 
organic disease and of proper age. 
W. L. S. 


* * * * * 


[Tetanus in Swine. Ruts. D.T.W. No. 4. 

January 23rd, 1932. 55.] 

The author comments on the natural resis- 
tance of swine to secondary infections following 
surgical operations, but in tetanus the mortality 
appears to be about 100 per cent. Details are 
given of two cases of tetanus, one of which, 
following czesarean section in a young sow, 
proved fatal. The wound healed normally, but 
on the tenth day the owner stated that although 
the sow appeared hungry, it was unable to open 
the mouth. The sow stood with the head 
extended and the muscles of head and neck 
were sharply raised. Breathing, pulse and 
temperature were somewhat raised and the tail 
was held extended. Flashing of the membrana 
nictitans was observed. Fits of coughing and 
dypsneca threatened suffocation. In spite of 
treatment with antitoxic serum the symptoms 
became accentuated and the animal had to be 
destroyed. 

The second case occurred 19 days after cas- 
tration, when the sow went off food. Later, the 
above symptoms were all well-marked. Tetanus 
antitoxin was used together with ‘‘ polysan”’ (a 
magnesium hydroxide preparation, Professor 
Becka) injected intramuscularly at various 
places. Olive oil and glucose was administered 
hypodermically. Half doses were repeated in 
three days, and in ten days the sow was able 
to eat. The cramp lessened and in another week 
the symptoms, including the flashing membrane, 
entirely disappeared. These cases are interest- 
ing from the standpoint of infection and 


resistance. 
W. L. S. 


“The rabbit is popularly regarded as an agri- 
cultural pest, but it nevertheless figures not in- 
conspicuously in the sphere of meat production,” 
says the North Brilish Agriculturist. Who would 
imagine that there are from 1,000 to 1,200 tons 
of home-produced rabbit carcasses sold in Smith- 
field Market annually? Or that last year fresh 
rabbits were imported to the declared value of 
£196,649; frozen rabbits to the value of £519,408, 
and tinned or canned to the value of £13,103?” 
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LIVERPOOL VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 


The Annual Report of the Chief Veterinary 
Officer of Liverpool is this year of special inter- 
est, being the last Annual Report by Mr. T. 
Eaton Jones in his capacity as head of the 
Department. The Report, which is set out on 
similar lines to those of other years, forms a 
most interesting and exemplary study of the 
work carried out by a Municipal Veterinary 
Department. One notices, witl™ some little 
regret, that during the year there was a reduc- 
tion of nineteen in the strength of the Stud. 
‘This reduction, however, is only in keeping with 
what is being experienced in other Corporation 
Studs, and Mr. Eaton Jones is to be highly con- 
gratulated on the success of his continued 
efforts to maintain the position of the horse in 
both municipal and private traction. The 
Liverpool Stud, one sees from the Report, 
gained twelve prizes out of a total of fifteen 
entries sent to various agricultural shows and 
parades and took a prominent part in the 
ennual Liverpool May Parade. The Report also 
states that the mortality figures and the 
number of ineffective animals were extremely 
low. It is also very pleasing to note that out 
of 251 drivers entered in the “ Freedom from 
Accidents Competition ” 215 drivers qualified 
for award: this tends strongly to support the 
view that horse-tractfon is by no means a 
frequent source of street and other accidents. 

The Department also did good work in the 
training of boys in stable management prior to 
emigration, 108 boys having passed through 
their hands. A list of publications from the 
pens of the Veterinary Staff is also given and 
shows that eight contributions to the Veteri- 
nary Press originated in the Department. 

A very pleasing feature of the Report, and 
one which suggests the legitimate expansion 
possible in the scope of all Veterinary Officers, 
is the fact that the Corporation Poultry Farm 


was placed under the management of the 


Department. 

The Report then goes on to deal with the 
question of the milk supply. The figures show 
that all dairy cattle within the City were ex- 
amined approximately three times during the 
year, and it is emphasised that the frequency 
of these examinations should be increased so 
as to ensure at least quarterly examinations of 
all milk-producing cattle. Thirty-three cows 
affected with tuberculosis of the udder and two 
cows “ giving tuberculous milk ” were detected 
in City cowsheds, the diagnosis in each case 
being confirmed by microscopical examination 
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ot milk-smears. The efliciency of the micro- 
scope as an aid to the diagnosis of tuberculosis 
of the udder is amply demonstrated and the 
Report foreshadows its use in the examination 
of group-samples of milk. Of milk produced in 
surrounding county areas and sent into Liver- 
pool for consumption, thirty-one supplies were 
found to be tuberculous. Veterinary examina- 
tion of the responsible herds by County Veteri- 
nury Officers in consultation with the Veterinary 
Officers of the Department resulted in the 
detection and slaughter of twenty-three animals 
affected with tuberculosis of the udder. The 
Report stresses the necessity for routine veteri- 
nary examination of all herds in milk-producing 
counties and one feels sure that the efforts con- 
tinually made by the Liverpool Veterinary 
Department towards that end will in due course 
bear fruit and result in a purer milk supply 
throughout the country generally. Contracts 
made by the Port Sanitary and Hospitals Com- 
mittee for the supply of milk are made subject 
to a veterinary examination of the supplying 
herds, and during the year 86 farms and 3,458 
cows were thus examined. This is another 
sphere in which the services of Veterinary 
Officers can with advantage be utilised, and one 
hopes that the policy may be adopted by other 
authorities. 

The concluding section of the Report deals 
with work carried out under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts. Summaries of the provisions of 
each Order are given, together with particulars 
of the action taken during the year. One reads 
that fifty-five animals of a total market value 
of £642 10s. were slaughtered under the 
Tuberculosis Order: of these thirty-two were 
affected in the udder, two were giving tuber- 
culous milk, nine were affected with tuberculous 
emaciation and twelve with chronic cough, ete. 
No figures are given showing the number of 
these animals which were ‘‘ advanced” and 
“not advanced ” cases, but from the fact that 
the amount of salvage recovered by sale of 
carcasses (£95 13s. 6d.) was less than an average 
of £2 per animal, it is to be assumed that the 
majority must have been “ advanced” cases. 

In a city such as Liverpool one would 
expect to find a number of cases of parasitic 
mange, even at the present time when the dis- 
ease is rapidly waning, and it is very gratifying 
to note that no cases occurred in the city during 
the year. Similarly, the outbreaks of swine 
fever, numbering only five, show a satisfactorily 
low level for a city receiving over two thousand 
store pigs during the year. 

Inspections of markets involving the exami- 
nation of 42,722 animals, and at horse-auctions 
involving the examination of 874 horses, were 
earried out, and post-mortem examinations of 
all bovine animals received at knackeries (317 
in all) were supervised. 
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The Report is in itself a most comprehensive 
account of the numerous activities of the 
Department and _ defies complete or even 
adequate survey in a review of this kind. It 
will, one is sure, find a prominent place on the 
book-shelves of all whole-timé veterinary offi- 
cials and will have a stimulating and refreshing 
effect on all readers. 

To Mr. Eaton Jones and his colleagues in the 
Liverpool Veterinary Department, congratula- 
tions must be offered on the success which from 
year to year attends their work. They have 
raised their Department to a degree of effi- 
ciency and renown which has won the admira- 
tion of the whole of the profession, and for 
their example and encouragement we are 
grateful. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Eaton Jones, the 
Department has won for itself the highest 
laurels: in laying down his office their leader 
can do so with a sense of satisfaction and 
achievement, and the profession, one knows, 
will feel happy and content that the leadership 
has passed into the hands of so able a man as 
Mr. Noel Pillers, to whom it will offer most 
sincere congratulations with every good wish 
for a long and successful term of office. 

H. B. 


OLYMPIA HORSE SHOW 


The Duke and Duchess of York will visit the 
International Horse Show at Olympia on Thurs- 
day, June 23rd. A feature of the show, which 
will open on June 16th and continue till 
June 25th, will be daily parades of former 
winners of the Grand National Steeplechase. 
The following horses will be shown :— 

Ally Sloper, winner in 1915; Poethlyn, 1919; 
Shaun Spadah, 1921; Music Hall, 1922; Master 
Robert, 1924; Sprig, 1927; Tipperary Tim, 
1928; Shaun Goilin, 1930; Grakle, 1931. 

Packs of hounds, in charge of huntsmen and 
whippers-in, will also be paraded at each per- 
formance. The hunts represented will be :— 
The Duke of Beaufort’s, Bicester, Old Berkeley, 
Major Smith-Bosanquet’s, Warwickshire, Pytch- 
ley, Quorn, Grafton and Whaddon Chase. In 
the jumping competitions, the British Army will 
be represented by 50 competitors, and the 
French, Belgian and Irish Free State armies 
by four each. The entries in the traders’ horse 
classes are well up to the average and include 
34 in the section for costers’ turn-outs. 'The box 
office for the show will open at 12, Hanover 
Square, W.1, on Monday next. 


At the annual general meeting of the National 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, Lord Daresbury was 
re-elected President, and Sir John R. G. Cotterell 
Vice-President. 


N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 
AN OUTSTANDINGLY SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


In strong and welcome contrast to the attend- 
ance at the previous meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Society, when the ailments of the 
horse also formed the subject for discussion, the 
Library of the Royal College was crowded on 
Thursday, May 5th, to hear Major T. Hicks, a 
Fellow of the Society resident at Sleaford, Lincs., 
read a paper on “ The Examination of the Horse 
as to Soundness and Some of the Unsoundnesses 
One May Meet,” and Professor James Macqueen 
open the discussion. 

The President (Major Hamilton Kirk) occupied 
the chair, and there were also present:—Captain 
L. S. Balls, Messrs. H. Bell, W. Brown, R. E. €. 
Bullen, Captain G. N. Bushman, Mr. H. E. 
Bywater, Major W. Denington, Mr. R. Eaglesham, 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Greenfield, Messrs. J. W. H. 
Holmes, H. D. Jones, Herbert King, H. C. P. King, 
W. J. Leyshon, Major Glyn Lloyd, Professor 
James Macqueen, Dr. J. McCunn, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Captain G. Dunlop Martin, Major G. &. 
Oxspring, Mr. W. Perryman, Major A. A. Pryer, 
Veterinary-Colonel G. Rees-Mogg, Mr. R. Scott, 
Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, Major R. H. Stalker, 
Mr. J. Stewart, Captain R. J. Stow, Mr. W. N. 
Thompson, Captain S. Villar, Messrs. J. Willett, 
R. A. Willett, Professor J. G. Wright, Captain 
T. L. Wright and Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
together with the following visitors:—Mr. M. 
Ahmed, Captain J. W. Beaumont, Messrs. T. A. R. 
Chipperfield, W. Clabby, W. Dixon, K. H. Everett, 
kX. R. Greenwood, G. Halford, Major J. Mullany, 
Messrs. P. J. Pande, E. P. Rice, K. B. Singh, G. W. 
Stock, Dr. T. Vacek, Messrs. F. Warren and E. G. 
White. 

In opening the proceedings, the PRESIDENT said 
that, in the unavoidable absence of the Hon. 
Secretary (Captain J. F. Macdonald), who had 
been unable to remain after the Council Meeting 
of the Division, he would introduce the brief 
preliminary business. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting .of the 
Society were not before them for confirmation, 
for the reason that their publication in the Record 
had been delayed in consequence of the dilatori- 
ness of some Fellows in returning amended or 
upproved notes of their contributions to the 
editorial office. He trusted that such notes would 
not be retained unduly in future, in order that 
they might be enabled to deal with their minutes 
at the proper time. 

Correspondence.—(i) From Captain J. C. 
Coleman, Mr. G. P. Male, Major R. E. Montgomery, 
Captain S. J. Motton, Major-General Sir John 
Moore and Captain W. K. Townson, apologising 
for their inability to attend the meeting. 
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(2) From the Secretary of the N.V.M.A., for- 
warding, on the instructions of the Organising 
Committee of the Association, copies of an 
article entitled “ Recent Advances in Veterinary 
Science,” for which it was hoped that Fellows 
would endeavour to secure insertion in the local 
press. The copies having been accepted by 
various Fellows for this purpose, following the 
reading of the article to the meeting by the 
President, Mr. MclIntrosu said that he thought 
ihey should, as a Division, express their appre- 
ciation of the efforts that were being put 
forward by the Organising Committee of the 
National to bring the profession and its activi- 
ties more prominently to the notice of the general 
public. Efforts of that kind were undoubtedly 
of great value to the profession, which wanted 
as much publicity as possible, and by securing 
publicity for articles such as that, much good 
he thought could be done. He hoped that each 
Fellow would do what he could to secure its 
insertion in their local press. 

(3) From Mr. L. B. A. Grace, of Derby, sub- 
mitting his resignation upon his removal from 
the area of the Division, and thanking the Society 
for retaining his name on its register during 
his recent absence in Sonth America. 

Mr. Grace’s resignation was accepted with 
regret. 
CASES AND EXHIBITS 


Mr. J. W. H. Hoimes, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, exhibited a number of X-ray films 
which, he observed, served to point out some 
of the difficulties of X-ray interpretation and 
would also amplify oie of the problems atten- 
dant upon the use of X-rays as outlined by Dr. 
Clough and Mr. Ede in. a_recently-published 
article (vide Vet. Journal, March, 1931.) 

The films concerned a golden retriever which 
was brought into the College with the history 
that he had swaliowed a rubber ball. The 
animal was X-rayed, and those were the photo- 
graphs. He thought they would agree that there 
was nothing definitely indicative of the presence 
of a foreign body. He operated on the dog, 
taking the owner’s history and the clinical 
symptoms as more important than the indefinite 
X-rays and there (produced) was the ball, of the 
sorbo type, that he removed from the stomach. 
There were some shadows on the film in the 
position of the stomach, but no definite outline 
of a foreign body was detectable. 

Mr. Ede had that morning taken another film 
with the ball in direct contact and also along- 
side it another ball, which was of solid rubber 
type. The ball that had been swallowed and 
removed was still in this film very indefinite, 
but the solid rubber ball showed up well. 

Mr. R. A. Wittetrt said that many of those 
present would remember that. some time ago, 
he exhibited two pigs’ heads, and _ various 
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theories were elaborated as to the origin of the 
infection—whether it began in the frontal sinus, 
working outwards, or due to a_ scratch, and 
working inwards. The previous day (May 4th) 
he was called to the same place to see two pigs 
that were lame. These showed typically the 
same lesions as had affected the heads of the 
former pigs, and these occurred on the first and 
second phalanges of the fore-legs. No organism 
other than the bacillus of necrosis was found 
in any of the lesions from either set of pigs. 

Those animals had always been kept in a very 
large barn, with a very low ceiling, and all the 
decaying leaves, grass, etc., were pushed in there 
and they lived on that. He thought there was 
no doubt that infection arose from that source. 

Mr. H. Be enquired if any Fellow could give 
him any information about what he regarded as 
a rather remarkable disease he found in a cow 
he was at present treating. 

This animal had had five calves and was now 
in calf. She had been a big milker in her day, 
and previous to this iliness had been giving 23 
gallons of milk daily. About a week ago a falling 
off in the milk was noticed, but the first definite 
symptom observed was that she flinched as 
though she had been struck if anyone passed 
her head. This nervous condition became gradu- 
ally intensified, until now she stood with her 
eyes staring, groups of muscles twitching over 
her body, and subject to alarming attacks of 
violence. She was in a loose-box, with a five- 
barred gate leading into a yard, and the previous 
day she jumped the gate and went off across 
the country, great difficulty being experienced in 
getting her back. It was no exaggeration to say 
that if one touched her she fell down with fright. 
During this illness the animal continued to feed 
and ruminate. He had learned with interest from 
Captain Collet, of Aylesbury, that that gentleman 
had several similar cases, four on one farm. Cap- 
tain Collet had treated them as for milk fever, 
inflating the udder, injecting calcium, and giving 
large doses of chloral, but all the affected animals 
had died. 

Major T. Hicks described the cases to which 
reference had been made by Mr. Bell as remark- 
ably interesting. Mr. Ahmed, who was present, 
and who had been with him as a pupil during 
the last vacation, could verify his- assertion that 
they had cases of that type. In the first case they 
had quite a difficulty in convincing the farmer 
that the case was not one of lightning stroke. 
He (Major Hicks) put the condition down as post- 
parturient eclampsia. [Mr. Bell: “ This cow was 
five months calved.”| In all cases excepting one 
they had been calved several weeks—the excep- 
tion being an ante-partum case. The speaker’s 
procedure was to inject calcium dextrose and 
(only on the occasion of the first attack) to inflate 
the udder, and in three hours give an aperient 
with sodium bicarbonate; he also put the animals 
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on to ammonium bromide or an alkali. Those 
that he had seen able to get up alive had pulled 
through. Was not the condition known as Here- 
fordshire disease? He had a colleague from Lin- 
colnshire present, and he understood he had 
similar experiences. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont (Louth, Lincs.) observed 
that his experience was the same as that recounted 
by Major Hicks, and he had treated the animals in 
the same way. He did not know what name to 
give to the condition, but they certainly were 
rather alarming cases when one first visited them. 
He was under the impression that he had heard 
the same condition discussed last year, when it 
was termed “ new grass disease.” 

The PresIpeENT said that, in connection with the 
X-ray photographs he would like to remark 
that on one picture there was a definite circular 
outline, in the position of the stomach, which 
might reasonably be taken to be the outline of 
a ball. 

Professor G. H. WooLpripGeE observed that they 
met with many instances in which it was reported 
that balls and other things had been swallowed, 
but later the finding of the missing object in some 
part of the house discounted the history. This 
sort of thing occurred so frequently that, taken in 
conjunction with the sometimes indefinite result 
of X-ray photography (as was instanced that 
evening), it took a certain amount of courage to 
perform a gastrotomy in a case of that kind. 
The case recounted by Mr. Holmes illustrated the 
difficulties that were to be met with in connection 
with attempted diagnosis by X-ray, which was 
sometimes of great assistance and in others, as 
in the present instance, very misleading. 

Professor J. G. Wricur rather disagreed that the 
case indicated that radiography was valueless for 
the demonstration of a rubber ball in the stomach: 
he did not think that all the serviceable aids to 
diagnosis had been exploited in the case. He had 
ceased attempting to make any diagnosis of 
disease of the abdomen without giving a barium 
meal. If the X-ray picture was taken within a 
quarter of an hour of the test meal, the outline 
of the stomach would have been plainly seen, 
and variations in density might have been demon- 
strable. Forty-five minutes later, the greater part 
of the barium would have passed on, and the 
outline of the duodenum would have been per- 
fectly distinct, but sufficient barium would have 
been left on the surface of the ball to have ren- 
dered its outline distinct and the diagnosis posi- 
tive. 

Professor WooLDRIDGE expressed disagreement. 
In cases where the foreign body was non-opaque 
to X-ray, but was porous or irregular on the sur- 
face, the course suggested by Professor Wright 
would have revealed it, because the barium would 
have penetrated it to a certain extent; and in the 
case of a rough sorbo ball which was pitted on 
the outside, the barium might have rendered the 
ball visible to X-ray, but as in this case the ball 
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had a smooth surface and the barium would 
not have penetrated it at all, it would have 
shown nothing whatever. In the case of a non- 
opaque foreign body in the bowel, a barium meal 
would have helped as the point of obstruction 
would have been apparent. 

Professor Wricutr retorted that’ still 
suggested that the process of giving a barium meal 
should have been adopted. His point was that 
there was still another clinical aid at their dis- 
posal and that it should have been investigated. 

Dr. J. McCunn said that Professor Wright’s 
theory was a good one, but it did not answer 
in practice; if barium would hang on to the ball 
it would also hang on to the rugz of the stomach 
and so one would see nothing inside the stomach. 
It was an entirely different thing in the case of 
the intestine, because there one would have a 
sudden obstruction. They had tried coating 
things with barium and putting them in the 
stomach, but even then they did not shew up 
because one could not get the barium to stop on 
smooth objects, so that to give a barium meal was 
useless. At first one would have thought that one 
would get a definite shadow, but from whatever 
angle one took the X-ray of the stomach after a 
barium meal one would have barium on one side 
and barium on the other, and he thought a very 
thin film of barium would stop X-ray penetration. 

Professor WriGcut observed that, as the X-ray 
photo stood, they saw nothing at all, whereas had 
a barium meal been given there would at least 
have been a definite outline of the stomach and 
small intestine. A point that arose was, where 
was the ball—in the saccus cecus or the pylorus? 
Radiographs, under barium, taken in both the 
ventro-dorsal and the lateral positions, would 
have shown the outline of these structures and, he 
suggested, the outline of the ball, which the barium 
would not penetrate. 

In his view, the subject of the barium meal 
could not be discussed as quickly as was 
suggested. 

Major ReEs-MoGG now moved that the dis- 
cussion on this matter be postponed to some future 
meeting. A very large company had come speci- 
fically to hear Major Hicks and Professor Mac- 
queen, and it would be most unfortunate if a pro- 
longation of that discussion were to result in 
a curtailment of the chief feature of the proceed- 
ings. (Hear, hear.) The meeting concurred with 
readiness. 

Nominations.—The following were nominated 
for Fellowship of the Society:—Mr. K. H. Everett 
(proposed by Mr. Scott; seconded by Dr. McCunn) 
and Mr. S. H. Adams (proposed by Dr. McCunn; 
seconded by Mr. Formston). 

Elections.—Mr. S. J. Edwards (Royal Veterinary 
College), proposed by Dr. McCunn and seconded 
by the Hon. Secretary; and Miss B. Lock (Staines), 
proposed by Mr. Holmes and seconded by Mr. 
Formston, were unanimously elected to Fellow- 
ship. 
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Paper.—The President now called upon Major 
T. Hicks to read his paper, which produced so 
extended a discussion that the meeting was pro- 
longed considerably beyond the usual hour. 
{Major Hicks’ paper and a report of the dis- 
cussion appear at the commencement of this issue. 
—-Ep., Velerinary Record. | 

In proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
essayist for preparing and presenting the paper, 
Mr. Mcinrosn said that Major Hicks had given 
them the benefit of his long and varied experience 
and he was sure they were all very much indebted 
to him for taking the trouble to journey from Lin- 
colnshire for that meeting and for affording them 
the opportunity of having that very excellent dis- 
cussion. 

The PRESIDENT, in warmly commending the 
motion to the meeting, said that he had intended 
to speak on the same lines: it was in everybody's 
mind to say the same thing, and they thanked 
Major Hicks very heartily. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclama- 
tion and Major Hicks, in response, expressed the 
pleasure that he had experienced in attending. 
He had been somewhat doubtful if a paper on 
such a commonplace subject (“ No, No.”) would 
prove of sufficient interest to so large and so 
learned a Society as the “ Central,” but he had 
been reassured by the length and excellence of 
the subsequent discussion. (Hear, hear.) 

The meeting terminated with an acknowledg- 
ment of the President's conduct of the proceed- 
ings. 

J. F. MACDONALD, 
Hon. Secretary. 
IN PARLIAMENT 

The following questions and answers have been 

recorded in the House of Commons recently:—- 


RE-ORGANISATION COMMISSIONS 


Mr. LAMBERT asked the Minister of Agriculture 
if he will state what progress has been made 
with the pig and milk organisation inquiries; 
and when their reports may be expected? 

Tue MINISTER oF AGRICULTURE (Sir John Gil- 
mour): The recently appointed Re-organisation 
Commissions for milk and for pigs and pig pro- 
duets have made good progress, but at this early 
stage of their investigations it is quite impossible 
to say when their reports may be expected. 

Mr. Lampert: Is my right hon. Friend aware 
that the pig industry is completely paralysed, 
and, having regard to the fact that the Government 
have taxed feeding stuffs, can we expect these 
reports immediately? 

Sir J. Gitmourn: [ think the Commissions are 
very well aware of the necessity of reporting at 
an early date. They have already had two formal 
and six informal meetings. 


TSETSE FLY 


Captain Perer Macponatp asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been called to the discovery by the director 
of the Natal Museum of the origin of the tsetse 
scourge in East Africa; and whether he can make 
any statement on it? 


Sir P. CunLirre-LisrerR: | am informed that a 
theory has recently been advanced that the try- 
panosomes of nagana transmitted by tsetse flies 
originate in plants, and not in animals, as gener- 
ally believed. L am advised, however, that this 
theory is not borne out by the observations of 
expert tsetse investigators, and is not generally 
accepted by the highest authorities. ; 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


Colonel Grerron asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture the number of the staff employed by the 
Ministry in 1913 and of the total of the salaries 
paid; and total number of the staff in 1931 and 
the total of the salaries paid in that year? 

Sir J. GipmMour: The number of non-industrial 
staff! employed by the Ministry in 1913 was 659, 
and the total of the salaries paid was £131,552. 
The respective figures for 1931 were 1,640 and 
£537,199. 

Colonel Grerron: What does my right hon. 
Friend mean by non-industrial staff? 

Sir J. Gipmovurn: The figures I have given repre- 
sent the staff actually on the Ministry’s Vote. 
They are inclusive of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, but exclusive of the Ordnance Survey. The 
industrial staff are on a separate basis, and are 
employed at Kew and in connection with things 
like the National Stud and so on. 


PSITTACOSIS 


Mr. TempLe Morris asked the Minister of 
Health whether, in view of the fact that no case 
of psittacosis has been reported in Argentina for 
over a year and the inconvenience the present 
restriction on the importation of parrots is 
‘ausing the public, he can see his way to modify 
the present regulations regarding the introduc- 
tion of parrots into this country? 

Sir H. Youna: This question is receiving con- 
tinuous attention in my Department in the light 
of all the information available on the subject, 
but I am not satisfied that the risk of the spread 
of psittacosis through the importation of parrots 
has so far diminished that the restrictions on 
their importation, which apply generally and not 
only to Argentina, could safely be relaxed at 
present. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Mr. West Russeuiy asked the Minister of Health 
what were the total sums expended by the Ex- 
chequer in respect of fuberculosis in each of the 
seven years 1924 to 1930; were the sums expended 
conditional upon proportional expenditure by 
local authorities; and, if so, what were the pro- 
portional terms? 

Sir H. Youna: The grants made by my Depart- 
ment for this purpose were as fellows: 

I. Grants towards the expenditure incurred by 
local authorities on the treatment of tuber- 


culosis. 

Year. £ 
1923-24 1,336,741 
1924-25 1,430,407 
1925-26 1,546,828 
1926-27 1,631,169 
1927-28 1,710,248 
1928-29 ca 1,752,112 
1929-30 1,820,144 


These grants included (1) a fixed annual grant 
fo £340,788 in lieu of the sums previously avail- 
able for the treatment of insured persons out of 
funds provided under” the National Health 
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Insurance Acts; (2) a grant equal to 50 per cent. 

of the approved net expenditure of local authori- 

ties on the treatment of tuberculosis after deduct- 

ing the fixed grant. 

Il. Capital grants in aid of the erection or ex- 
tension of institutions for the residential 
treatment of tuberculosis. 


Year. 

1923-24 ... 87,070 
1924-25 ... 14,521 
1925-26 ... 18,679 
1926-27 ... 18,203 
1927-28 ... ‘ian 27,320 
1928-29 ... 29,409 
1929-30 ... 25,496 


IMPORTED MEAT (INSPECTION) 


Captain RAmsaAy asked the Minister of Health 
whether the public health officials are able to 
carry out satisfactory tests in regard to the bone- 
less meat not in carcass form imported into this 
country, in view of the fact that the internal 
organs wherein frequently the only traces of dis- 
ease exist have been removed from such meat? 

Sir H. Youna:l am advised that while it may 
be possible to detect disease in boneless meat, 
the only satisfactory way of ascertaining that 
meat is free from disease is by inspection of 
the whole carcass at the time of slaughter. [| am 
accordingly proposing to amend the Imported 
Food Regulations so as to require an official cer- 
tificate of inspection with any imported meat less 
than the whole of the carcass. I am sending 
my hon. and gallant Friend a copy of the existing 
Regulations and the draft amending Regulations. 


MALAYA (WILD LIFE) 


Mr. CampBe.t asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he is aware that Mr. Hubback’s 
final report on the preservation of wild life in 
Malaya was presented to the Government of the 
Federated Malay States more than six months 
ago; and if he can state when it is likely to be 
published? 

The UNbeER-SECRETARY OF STATE THE 
CoLontes (Sir Robert Hamilton): The answer to 
the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
I have no information as to date of publication, 
but am asking the High Commissioner. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Will my hon. Friend take steps 
to see that the report is published as soon as 
possible, in view of the importance of the matter? 

Sir R. Hamirvron: I may state that the report is 
in course of printing at the present time. 


SIDELIGHTS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
ERADICATION ” 


The above is the title of a report by the U.S. 
bureau of animal industry under date of 
February, 1932, which summarises the work done 
for 1932. In spite of various handicaps during 
this year, more cattle were tuberculin tested than 
during any previous year. During the year an 
average of more than one million tuberculin tests 
were applied monthly. 

The greatest number of tests applied to cattle 
during the calendar year 1931 in the various 
states was applied in Wisconsin, where 1,608,144 
tests were applied. The highest degree of infec- 
tion, 12-5 per cent., was located in the state of 
Rhode Island, while the lowest infection was 
found in Alabama and South Carolina where only 
0-6 per cent. of infection was located, 
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SHEEP SCAB 


In the course of a Press Service communication 
on sheep scab, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries glances at the interesting history of the 
complaint. “It is known all over the world 
wherever there are sheep, with the notable ex- 
ception of one or two important sheep countries. 
It may surprise many English farmers to learn 
that it is now entirely non-existent in Austral- 
asia, having been eradicated therefrom many 
years ago. That was a great work, considering 
the huge numbers of sheep that had to be dealt 
with, and is a tribute to the determination of the 
sheep farmers. They recognised that the success 
of their industry depended on the eradication of 
the disease. New South Wales saw the last of it 
in 1866, and, later, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, West Australia, and Tasmania; it was 
cradicated from New Zealand in 1893. Those 
farmers had to provide proper dipping baths and 
dips and keep the sheep immersed long enough 
to kill the parasite. The lines they followed were 
very similar to those now being recommended 
here; if anything, ours will be improvements, 
since we have more knowledge to go upon. Their 
work was done mostly before the life cycle of 
the parasite was known, so it is all the more 
admirable. Anyhow, success, we now know, de- 
yends on one thing and one thing only, and that is 
proper dipping. In districts where the disease 
is known to exist, and where there is any chance 
of sheep having it, even though it is unrecognised, 
the farmer should have the animals thoroughly 
double-dipped in an approved sheep dip. The 
bath should be kept well up to strength and con- 
tinually stirred to maintain a proper mixture, so 
that all animals are submitted to a sufficient and 
even strength of dip. The sheep should remain 
in the bath for the prescribed period, and then 
a second dipping should be given not less than 
cight or more than fourteen days afterwards. 
This second dipping within the specified time is 
very important, as is also the exact following of 
7 manufacturers’ instructions for mixing the 
dip. 
M Much loss is occasioned both in meat and 
wool to farmers in districts where litthe or no 
‘are is taken of the disease. Neglect in reporting 
any case is, of course, punishable under the Dis- 
sases of Animals Acts, and many Local 
Authorities are much more observant than they 
used to be. It is difficult to supervise lonely 
tracks in mountainous areas, and these call for 
concentrated effort. In Scotland a very gratify- 
ing measure of success has been achieved in the 
mountainous areas of the mainland, and this is 
largely attributable to the united efforts of the 
farmers themselves in applying the essential prin- 
ciples of eradication. In Central Wales also a 
very notable improvement has taken place in 
recent years, and here again the farmers have ac- 
tively co-operated with the Local Authorities. 
Certain counties in Wales (Brecon, Cardigan, Rad- 
nor, Montgomery, Denbigh and Flint) have ap- 
pointed patrol shepherds to examine the flocks 
and see that there are no hidden cases of scab. 
It is hoped that other counties will speedily follow 
suit. But where there is readiness to conceal 
disease one cannot hope to find the proper spirit 
for eradication. Eradication is really up to the 
farmers themselves; they alone can carry out the 
requirements in a firm and conscientious way, 
knowing that no less will rid them of the disease 
and its attendant losses. 

“ There is a need all over the country for more 
and better dipping baths, and this fact is being 
brought forcibly to the notice of flock-masters by 
Local Authorities and by the Ministry, and they 
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are as a rule readily responding to the request. 
In order to assist sheep owners to construct suit- 
able baths at a moderate cost, the Ministry has 
recently issued a leaflet (Advisory Leaflet No. 64) 
giving the necessary information and details. as 
to capacity, materials to be used, costs, ete. This 
leaflet contains a diagram which furnishes all the 
measurements of the. various components of the 
bath. 

“The number of outbreaks of sheep scab con- 
firmed in Great Britain in 1931 was 347 as com- 
—— with 478 in 1930. The decrease occurred 

all three countries. The outbreaks confirmed 
in 1931 were distributed as follows: England, 197; 
Wales, 132; and Scotland, 18. The Ministry now 
renews its appeal to flock owners to maintain 
and increase their efforts to comply with the 
regulations, so that early reporting, thorough 
gathering of the sheep from the maors and moun- 
tains in the wilder districts, and eflicient dipping 
in clean and adequate baths may result in a still 


more satisfactory position with regard to the 
disease.” 
Notes and News 
DIARY OF EVENTS 
June 6th.—Meeting of Editorial Comunittee, 
N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, 4.30 p.m. 
June 9th.—D.V.S.M. Written Examination 
begins. 
June 10th.—R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner, Hotel 
Victoria. 
June 13th.—D.V.S.M. Oral Examination 
begins. 
June 29th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings 
begin. 
June 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 
July  Ist.—R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 
July 6th.—R.C.V.S.) Summer Examinations 
begin. 
Aug. 11th.—Royal (Dick) V.C. Alumnus Lunch 
at Folkestone. 
Aug. 8th-13th.—N.V.M.A. Jubilee Congress at 
Folkestone. 
THE FOLKESTONE CONGRESS 
LADIES’ BENEVOLENT GUILD DANCE 
Care has been taken not to over-load the 


social side of Congress this year, as it is felt 
that Folkestone in August will of itself provide 
many relaxations of which members and their 
ladies will wish to take advantage. It is the 
more to be hoped and expected, therefore, that 
such items of social enjoyment as do find a 
place in the programme of Congress will be 
whole-heartedly supported, Amongst these, quite 
exceptional in the strength of its appeal for 
participation by all attending the N.V.M.A. 
Convention is the dance which has been arranged 
for the evening of Thursday, August 11th, at 
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the Grand Hotel, when the proceeds of the sale 
of tickets will be devoted to the funds of the 
newly-formed Ladies’ Veterinary Benevolent 
Guild. As we have already indicated in our 
columns, the aim of this admirable institution, 
which, we are glad to Know, has already gained 
a substantial membership amongst the ladies 
associated with the profession, is to augment 
the financial resources of the Victoria Veteri- 
nary Benevolent Fund, so that the purchase of 
tickets will be productive not only of enjoyment 
for the patron but of much-needed assistance 
to the profession’s charity. 

The dance will be open to members of the 
N.V.LMLA. and their friends, and the residents 
in the Hotel. Dancing will take place from 
pan. to 1 acm., and admission will be by ticket 
only, the price being 7s. 6d., including light 
refreshments. This event will be included in the 
ticket sheet which will shortly be distributed 
to members in the Veterinary Record, as in 
former years, 

The Leerure 

Full advantage is to be taken at Folkestone 
of the opportunity provided) by Congress of 
bringing the claims and work of the veterinarian 
to the notice of the general public. The prin- 
cipal means to this end is the Public Lecture, 
which this year will be given by Major-General 
Sir John Moore, who will take as his subject 
“What the Veterinary Profession is doing for 
your Animals.” Every effort is being made to 
give wide local advertisement to this event, 
which takes place at the Town Hall, Folkestone, 
on Tuesday, August 9th, at 8 o’clock, and we 
are glad to learn that the occasion is to be 
honoured by the Chairmanship of His Worship 
the Mayor. There is to be no Civic Service 
this year, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the Publie Lecture, which thus represents the 
only appearance of the profession in the eye 
of the publie, will witness a complete muster of 
members and their frignds. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Rimmer, Ralph. —Holeslack, Kendal, Westmor- 
land. Graduated New Edinburgh, Apxil 20th, 


1885; died May 26th, 1932. 


Mr. Ralph Rimmer was one of the best-known 
veterinary surgeons in the North of England, and 
a noted breeder of hackney horses. A native of 
Wigan, he was the son of the late Mr. Ralph 
Rimmer, of Holme House, Swinley, Wigan, pro- 
prietor of a colliery in the Swinley district. For 
some time in practice in Liverpool, Mr. Rimmer 
later settled at Kendal, where he built up an _ex- 
tensive practice. His success in horse-breeding 
made him a familiar figure at agricultural shows 
in Lancashire, W estmorland, and Cumberland. 
He was also for some years associated in an 
official capacity with the horse show at Oympia. 
His son is a doctor in practice in Bradford. 
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ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS GOLFING 
SOCIETY 
The Eighth Annual Meeting of the R.A.V.C. 
Golfing Society took place at the North Hants Golf 
Club, Fleet, on May 18th and 19th, 1932. The 
weather was perfect and there was a good turn 
out of players. 


Following resulls of competitions.— 
Challenge Cup (Scratch)——Major J. Judge; 
Founders’ Cup (Handicap)—Colonel J. J. B. 


Tapley; Eclectic Compelition—Colonel J. J. B. 
Tapley; Captain’s Prize—Major J. R. Lawrence, 
after a tie with Lieut.-Colonel F. D. Hunt; Bogey 
Foursomes— Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Holness and Cap- 
tain G. S. Walker. 


EXPORT OF HORSE CARCASSES 


The Ministry of Agriculture has supplied the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals with particulars of the number of horse 
carcasses exported from this country during 1931 
to Belgium, France, and Holland. The Ministry 
states that so far as it is aware no horses were 
sent to Belgium and France during the year for 
slaughter immediately on arrival. The number 
exported to Holland for this purpose was approxt- 
mately 2,174. 


The particulars of carcasses exported are given 
in the following table: — 
BELGIUM 
Port of Kilo- 
Landing Carcasses 9 grammes 
Antwerp 22,531 6,338,714 
Bruges 1,087 407,943 
Brussels 3,973 1,038,320 
Ghent 2,059 599,708 
Ostend 996 313,446 
Totals 30,646 8,698,131 
FRANCE 
Boulogne 864 242,900 
Calais 3 800 
Dieppe 85 26,600 
Totals ... 952 270,300 
HOLLAND 
Total at Netherland ports 2,286 543,235 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN CALIFORNIA 


An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease present- 
ing some unusual features is reported from Cali- 
fornia by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Press Service. The message states: “ The type of 
virus responsible for the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Orange County, California, late 
in April, appears to be of low virulence, accord- 
ing to State and Federal veterinary officials. Thus 
far the disease has affected only swine, which 
are especially  susceplible to the malady. 
Although normally foot-and-mouth disease also 
attacks cattle, sheep, and goats, causing severe 
lesions, the virus responsible for the present oul- 
break of the disease has failed to affect these 
animals, a number of which have been exposed. 
In connection with the diagnosis of the disease 
at the beginning of the outbreak, it is noteworthy 
also that several cattle used in inoculation tests 


failed to develop lesions. 
“The low virulence of the present infection is 
yaralleled by observations of two former out- 
reaks of the same disease in Germany, where 
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practically all the cases were confined to the 
swine species, according to Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The present out- 
break in Southern California has been restricted 
to three foci of infection, in Orange County, Los 
Angeles County, and San Bernardino County, res- 
pectively. On May 7th, ten days after the first 
diagnosis of the disease, all infected and exposed 
herds had been slaughtered, and buried. No new 
infection has been observed or reported since that 
time. Meanwhile, cleaning and disinfecting of 
the premises involved have progressed rapidly. 

“ Veterinary oflicials engaged in the suppression 
of the disease report excellent co-operation from 
livestock owners, public officials, and various 
interests affected by the outbreak.” 

VETERINARY INSPECTION NEWS 

At a recent meeting of the Diseases of Animals’ 
Sub-Committee of the Essex Agricultural Com- 
mittee it was stated that under the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925 there were 234 cases reported, 
against 253 in the previous quarter. The total 
compensation paid was £1,611 Os. 6d., and the 
amount refunded by the Ministry was 
£1,208 5s. 43d. The sum of ¢337 was received 
for salvage, making the net cost to the County 
funds £65 15s. 14d. 

In connection with the working of the Tuber- 
culosis Order_it was reported that the County 
Agricultural Committee had requested the Sub- 
Committee to submit a brief report stating the 
steps taken to enforce the provisions of the Order, 
and whether, in their opinion, it dealt satisfac- 
torily with the disease; and, if not, what sugges- 
tions they would make for securing improvement. 

The Chairman said the idea of the Agricultura! 
Committee was to ascertain whether effective 
steps were being taken to safeguard the milk 
supply of the County. 

Colonel W. S. Mulvey, one of the Sub-Com- 
mittee’s Veterinary Inspectors, said he thought 
they were carrying out all that was necessary for 
dealing with milk from the point of view of the 
protection of infant life. 


An increase in the incidence of anthrax was 
reported at the last meeting of the Cheshire 
County Council, there being 13 suspected out- 
breaks, all of which were confirmed, during the 
quarter ended March 31st. Suspected cases of 
bovine tuberculosis numbered 559. = The result 
of the examination by veterinary inspectors was 
that 538 animals were certified to be affected and 
21 not affected. Comparing these statistics with 
the same quarter of last year, there is an increase 
of 183 animals reported, and 180 animals certified 
affected. A comparison with the same quarter 
of 1930 shows that there is an increase of 246 
animals reported as suspected, and 252 affected. 


* * * * 
TREATMENT OF SICK ANIMALS OF POOR 
PERSONS 


“Tt is probable that in the near future Leeds 
will possess much better facilities for the treat- 
ment of sick animals of poor persons,” says the 
Yorkshire Post of May 26th. 

“ The Leeds branch of the R.S.P.C.A. is in con- 
sultation with the officials of the Yorkshire Veteri- 
nary Medical Society, and the probable outcome 
will be that new and more commodious premises 
will be acquired by the R.S.P.C.A., and the pro- 
fessional services will be rendered free by mem- 
bers of the Veterinary Medical Society. 
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_ “ This intimation was made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Leeds branch of the R.S.P.C.A. which 
took place at the Outlook Club last night. 

“The branch has for years maintained a cats’ 
home and free dispensary for sick animals in 
Darley Street, and last year treated no fewer than 
1,898 sick animals. 

“ Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Dixon, President of the 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society, said the 
National Veterinary Medical Association thought 
it was time that help for sick animals should be 

ut upon an organised basis, and the Yorkshire 
Jivision had commenced negotiations with the 
R.S.P.C.A., who were best able to carry out the 
organisation work. The veterinary surgeons 
were prepared and willing to give their services. 
The difficulty at the moment was finding suitable 

remises. Such a hospital had been go genie 
in Huddersfield, and in Newcastle the thing 
ona paying basis.” 


* * 
FARMERS AND CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
NOTIFICATION 


The Western Morning News reports that the 
Devon Diseases of Animals Sub-Committee, after 
a lengthy discussion on the notifiability of abor- 
tion in cows and heifers, decided to ask for the 
views of the Farmers’ Union before making any 
recommendation to the Ministry. 

The question was raised by Mr. J. Puddicombe, 
who emphasised the seriousness of the disease 
and asked the committee to take steps to make it 
notifiable. 

Mr. J. M. Metherell mentioned that at one time 
the disease had to be notified, but the scheme 
was a failure, as it was practically impossible to 
enforce the order. 

Mr. F. W. Verney asked what would be the 
cost to the county of making suclr an order, and 
why the County ‘Council had allowed it to ‘drop 
in the first instance. He would like to have the 
views of the Farmers’ Union before any decision 
was reached. 

Mr. H. A. Davis (clerk to the committee) said 
an order of notifiability was enforced in the 
county from 1912 to 1918, and the cost of ad- 
ministration during that period £3,332. 
Then, apparently, the committee asked the 
Ministry to make a general order for the whole 
country. 

Sir ‘Henry Lopes asked what would be the 
direct gain from notification. 

Mr. Davis said there would be no direct gain 
unless notification was accompanied by isolation, 
and he did not think that would be practicable 
in the case of contagious abortion. . 

Mr. Metherell mentioned that in one herd of 60 
cows which had disease there was not a living 
calf for 12 months. 

It was decided to discuss the matter further 
after receiving the observations of the Farmers’ 
Union. 

* * * * * 


IRISH FREE STATE CIVIL SERVICE 


“Much discontent has been caused among the 
Irish Free State Civil Service in consequence of 
the announcement that substantial “ cuts” are 
about to be made in their salaries,” says the 
Dublin Correspondent of the The Times. “ The 
Minister for Finance hopes to save £250,000 per 
annum in this way, and the proposed reductions 
will range from 2: to 20 per cent. on all salaries 
over £200 a year. 

“Tt seems that the police and the Army will 
also be included in the reductions, and the official 
journal of the Police expresses the view that the 
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Minister’s proposals are most unfair. More than 
one thousand Civil Servants who were transferred 
from the British Government to the Free State 
have certain rights under article 10 of the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty, and there is a possibility that many 
of these officers may decide to resign on pension, 
in which event they ‘an have 10 years added to 
their lens sth of service in computing their pen- 
sions.” 


* * * 
PARROT DISEASE IN GERMANY 
Wriling from Berlin on May 27th, The Times 
correspondent says that paper, is 
thought to be an outbreak of psittacosis, or parrot 
disease, is reported from Breslau. <A few days 
ago a man and wife, suffering from a not very 
cle: irly diagnosed ailment, were taken to hospital, 
where the man died. They proved to be the 
owners of a parrakeet, and Professor at cage 
of the Breslau Institute of Hygiene, who wa 
recently nominated a member ‘of the League of 
Nations Hygiene Committee, examined the bird. 
The professor himself is now seriously ill.” 
* * * 


THE LATE MR. G. H. HARRIS 


Since the publication in our last issue of our 
notice of the death of Mr. G. H. Harris, M.n.c.v.s., 
of Sawbridgeworth, we have been informed that 
at the funeral there were present, in addition to 
the members of the profession mentioned, Mr. 
Brayley Reynolds, M.n.c.v.s., Newmarket, Mr. W. 
Bambridge, M.r.c.v.s... Newmarket, Mr. R.. 
Ambrose, M.R.C.V.S., Camberley, and Mr. R. 
Sheppard, M.R.c.v.s., Lincoln. 

* * * * * 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN U.S.A. 


The bureau of agricultural economics, U.S. de- 
partment of agriculture, finds that there was a 
slight increase in the total production and con- 
sumption of meat in the United States during 
1931, as compared with 1930, when production 
and consumption were the smallest since 1922. 
The consumption of meat in 1931 exceeded that 
for 1930 by one per cent. 

There was no increase in the consumption of 
beef last year over 1930 but there was a decrease 
in beef imports. There was a slight increase in 
the consumption of veal and a rather decided in- 
crease in the consumption of lamb and mutton. 
Pork consumption increased last year and 52 per 
cent. of the meat consumed in the United States 
came from hogs. The bureau quoted finds that 
the per capita consumption of meat in the United 
States averages a little more than one-third pound 


per day. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for pubiication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


* * * x 

ROYAL VETERINAY COLLEGE APPEAL 

To THE OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—Many readers of the Velerinary Record 
will have in the daily and weekly 
papers during the last few weeks of the serious 
position with which the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, is faced, and of the great efforts which 
are being made to put the work of the College 

on to a safe footing. 
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For many years the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, has been carrying on under conditions 
which are very nearly unbearable, and it is now 
announced that the College buildings—part of 
which are propped up and have now been con- 
demned by the L.C.C.—are likely at any time 
to collapse. 

The need for help is desperate and urgent. 
On the Government Departmental Committee’s 
recommendation the Treasury has promised a 
grant of ¢150,000—--provided that the College can 
itself raise ¢€100,000. Of this vast sum £75,000 
has already been secured, but it is necessary to 
find immediately the outstanding €25,000. 

It would be difficult to imagine any cause 
which can be pleaded with greater sincerity and 
justice than the cause of the Royal Veterinary 
College, London. For over 140 years the, College 
has been a source and centre of veterinary know- 
ledge throughout Great Britain. It has given 
training to veterinary surgeons who have gone 
out all over the country, and, indeed, all over 
the world, to devote their lives to the care of 
animals. 

Those of us who can—and who cannot for a 
‘ause so close to our own life and work—are 
asked to subscribe money. In addition—-in order 
to give the widest possible scope to an appeal— 
a great competition has been launched’ by 
Odham’s Press with a first prize of €15,000, and 
tickets at only 6d each. More helpers are needed 
to sell these tickets. They are supplied in books 
with the rules of the contest and fall information 
to anyone who will find time to sell them for the 
“ause. 

The address to which subscriptions or offers of 
help should ‘be sent immediately is:— 

The Appeal Secretary, 
Royal Veterinary College Appeal 
Headquarters (D.H.12), 
103, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 


1 am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Freverick T. G. Hoppay. 
Royal Veterinary College, 
London, N.W.1. 
May 25th, 1932. 


* * * * * 


NERVOUS SYNDROME IN COWS 
To THe Eprrork OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Can anyone kindly inform me of any pre- 
ventive or curative measures for the nervous 
symptoms and fits now so prevalent among cows? 

During the last week or so I have been called 
in to these cases daily. The usual history is that 
the cow is either near calving or has calved a 
month or two. Usually the animal is quite 
normal until the onset of a fit or a series of fits, 
though on one or two occasions appetite has been 
poor for a few days previously. In this district 
many of the cases die in a fit; some, although 
consciousness has relurned, remain paralysed: 
others have a mild fit and seem to recover and 
become normal. Many of the cases show nervous 
twitchings of the eyes and nose. 

I see by the Velerinary Record that this so- 
‘alled “ meningitis ” is being investigated. As it 
is very serious in this district and causing great 
loss I should welcome any help or suggestions. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. A. MILEs. 


Husbands Bosworth, 
Rugby. 
May 25th, 1932. 
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WARRANTY OF COWS’ UDDERS 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—1 beg to draw your attention to the fact 
that, in the report of the Annual Meeting of the 
West of Scotland Division N.V.M.A., in this week’s 
Record, May 28th, 1932, the paragraph following 
the “ Recommendations on the Warranty of Cows’ 
Udders ” has been altered, and does not convey 
the meaning intended in the motion. 

In the report which I sent to you the paragraph 
reads—* On the motion of Major McGregor, 
seconded by Professor Weir, it was decided to 
remit these recommendations to the Committee, 
for consideration to whom they would be sent” 
——the intention of the motion being that the Com- 
mittee ‘would consider to which bodies these 
recommendations should be submitted. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALEX. THOMSON. 


Hon. Secretary, West of England 
Division, N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


IODINE FOR POULTRY 
To THE Epirork OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—The reader of Mr. F. E. Corrie’s letter on 
the above subject which you published in your 
issue of May 14th, might be pardoned for thinking 
that in the abstract to which he refers, all men- 
lion of dosage was omitted. Clearly this is not 
the case, as on reference I find the fact that Pro- 
fessor Schmidt used large doses of iodine com- 
pounds duly recorded, and | am at a loss to under- 
stand how Mr. Corrie finds the abstract unfair and 
misleading. Your correspondent’s statement re- 
garding the use of small doses of potassium iodide 
for poultry is, | venture to say. irrelevant, since 
the Professor makes no mention of such doses, 
and it is the abstractor’s duty to stick to the text. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. STEWART. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


May 28th, 1932. 


AN AGED DONKEY 

To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—Recently in The Times there has been 
some correspondence on the length of time to 
which horses and dogs may live. The oldest 
horse lived near Manchester, and at his death, 
I think, was over 60 years of age.* Some time 
ago I came across a donkey that came to a house 
when a certain young lady was born. The 
animal was then 15 vears old, at least, according 
to the former owners. The young lady has 
celebrated her 26th birthday, so that would make 
the donkey not less than 41 years of age. The 
animal was destroyed at the beginning of this 
winter but it would probably have lived some 
time longer if suitable provision had been made 
for wintering. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry TAYLOR, F.R.C.V.S. 
Haywards Heath. 


*Elsewhere in this issue we give a review of 
this and other outstanding instances of the attain- 
ment of great age in the horse, and invite the 
recording of further well-authenticated instances. 
—Epb., Velerinary Record. 


